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FOLLOWING UP THE HUNTERS 





A scene of picturesque beauty in Glacier National 
Park. Two Blackfeet squaws in a riot of Indian 
color, starting out to trail their braves, with their 
homes upon their backs. The tent poles trailing 
behind form a conveyance for the heavy tent. While 
the man of the family is pleasurably supplying its 
food, the women members break camp, do the 
packing and follow the hunting tribesmen till 
approaching dusk warns them it is time to pitch 
camp. Scenes like this will not be witnessed long 
Congress established the Glacier National Park, 
which adjoins the Biackfeet Reservation on the 
west, and this vast area was closed to the Indians 
as a hunting ground, although they are allowed to 
roam over it. The park abounds in big game, but 
the forest rangers patrol it and prevent hunters 
from shooting the animals. The reservation of the 
Blackfeet, 500,000 acres, will be thrown open to 
white settlers in the spring, and before that time 
each Indian is to be allotted a farm. Since the 
Blackfeet will then no longer be allowed to hunt 
extensively, there will be nothing left for them but 
to try to be farmers. Great interest is taken in 
their welfare by Louis W. Hill, Chairman of the 
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Board of the Great Northern Railway, and some with 
time ago he sent a delegation of braves from the 

reservation to attend a land show in New York City. some 
His idea was that the education which these picked 

representatives of this fast passing race would route 
derive from attending the show would have great 
influence in simplifying the United States Govern- 

ment’s process of civilizing the tribe. One of the Fill o 
most important ceremonies held by the Blackfeet 

is the grass dance, which is of religious nature. AUTC 
The Indians think it calls the attention of the gods 

to the fact that the tribe desires plenty of grass for 225 
its horses. In the old days the welfare of the buf- 

falo was the central idea of this ceremony. 
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AN ANCIENT RITE IN MODERN DAYS. 
Chief Three Bears, of the Blackfeet Indians, 1 
holding a tribal council amid the most or Acce 





primitive surroundings near Lake McDer- 
mott, Glacier National Park. Civilization — 
seems not to have displaced the primeval 
racial instincts, passions and customs of 
these rugged braves, and they are a never- IF ye 
ending source of interest and wonderment 


to the thousands of tourists annually visit- : cyc 

ing their camping grounds. The Black- can set 

feet are a division of the Algonquins, and 

they formerly ranged from the Missouri you ur 

River north to the Saskatchewan along the : hecel 

slopes of the Rocky Mountains. At one selectic 

time they were very powerful and owned ‘ nearly 

great herds of horses, but about 1840 : a ig 

smallpox broke out among them and car- : Fill o 

ried off so many that the tribe never after- 7 

ward gave the Government any serious ! Addre 

trouble. They now number about 6,000. 4 

While they lived upon the buffalo and their f AUTO 

general culture was about the same as that : 

of the Plains Indians, they practiced a : 225 

highly developed ceremonial religion in 

which bundles of sacred objects with long Gent 
entle 


rituals were a special feature. Upon their 
reservation in Montana they have, in addi- 
tion to hunting and fishing, successfully 
engaged in stock raising, so they are to an 
extent prepared for the transition to agri- 

cultural life. Many of them are wealthy « 
and they are generally an industrious 


people. They are regarded as the highest Motor 
typeof Indians. Their integrity, fortitude, 
chastity and dignity place them above Motor 
most, if not all, other tribes of sava° 
The Blackfoot is a frank, simple person, Motor 
yet he is unusually cunning when the P 
occasion demands. His sense of humor Motor 
SEVEN STALWART WARRIORS. is keen. Some of his customs are comical. q 
bare are gome of the Blackfeet Indians who frequent Glacier National Park, the newest and grandest public playground in America, sit- top = Fm teal eo Ple 
weep in t e extreme northwest corner of Montana. The park is about the size of Rhode Island. It lies in the heart of the Rockies and is to do so, the tribal customs demand that ‘ free of 
= oo poe nae ponetate and wonders of nature than any other spot. There are more glaciers among its peaks than in Switzerland he shall make her a handsome gift. Natur- 
one ice y comm nec - —— — of the Great Northern Railway, has done great work in developing this park. The reservation of the ally, therefore, the thrifty Blackfoot always 
' ‘e eet ane a joins the park, which is also their playground. They have adopted Mr. Hill as a member of the tribe under the name endeavors to avoid his wife’s mother. The 
°o sray Horse Rider. They also adopted as members of the tribe Robert D. Heinl, ‘‘Leslie’s'’ Washington correspondent, and his wife. last great grass dance of this people was 
Left to right, Cream Antelope, Three Bears, Gambler, Medicine Owl. Lazy Boy, Two Guns White Calf, Fish Wolf Robe. a ceremony not soon to be forgotten. : 
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bile Bureau Can Help You. 


F you drive a motor car, ride 
a motor cycle, or run a motor boat, 
the Automobile Bureau can help you 
with suggestions and assist you to solve 
some of the problems of equipment, 
routes or operation that may arise. 
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Some of Next Week's Features 





The next issue of LEs.ir’s will be an Inauguration Number. It will con- 


tain the following, among various other attractive contributions. 


OUR PRESIDENTS—HOW THEY HAVE COME AND GONE, by 
Guy Mason, gives a readable account of the entrance to, and departure from 
office of the various Chief Magistrates of the nation. It also tells much of the 
family life of the former occupants of the Whité House. It will particularly 
interest readers at this time of changing of Presidents. 


GUARDING THE NEW PRESIDENT, by Robert D. Heinl, Washing- 
ton Correspondent for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, describes the efficient work of the 
Secret Service men in guarding the Chief Executive. They are around him 
constantly, both in Washington and on his travels, and they watch the crowds 
that gather to meet him with the utmost vigilance to prevent any possible 
attack upon him. The article includes a number of interesting anecdotes. 


GOVERNORS SEE PROSPERITY—Two heads of 
ernor Major, of Missouri, and Governor Burke, of North Dakota, 
will tell the readers of LESLIE’s about the economic and financial condi- 
tions and their respective commonwealths, and will sound 
a note of optimism which will appeal to every reader. 
roborate the statements of other governors already printed in LESLIE’s 


THE CHANGE IN CHIEF EXECUTIVES. A double page of photos 


relating to the outgoing and incoming presidénts, giving a bird's-eye view of 


great states—Gov- 
prospects in 


These articles cor- 


their respective careers. 


THE WORLD’S NEWS IN PICTURES. The most important and inter- 





esting events of the time will be recorded pictorially. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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certain, guaranteed qual- 
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Tools 


that the line has become 
almost world - famous. 
Tool-wise mechanics no 
) longer pass thumb along the 
® edge of hatchet, draw knife or 
chisel to test its keenness, nor 

’ do they heft and swing a ham- 
“ea someror axe to learn its “hang.” 
| They simply look for the 
trade mark and when they see 
it, buy. You, too, can be as 
sure of good tools as these 
‘men, if you follow their cer- 
tain way of selecting. But, 
if by any chance a tool you 
buy, bearing our trade mark, 
should show a flaw or 
develop a defect, your 
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The Camera’s Record of Recent Events 
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THE UNUSUAL THEATRE OF THE FIERCE CIVIL WAR IN MEXICO 


View of the heart of Mexico City, where the fighting was most intense and the slaughter great With President Madero and the loyal troops in the National Palace 
and the rebellious force of General Diaz in possession of the Arsenal, the main business part of ~ rt) was exposed to destructive artillery fire from both sides. The 
American Embassy and the British Legation were both in the zone of firing; the beautiful Y. M. building was seized by Diaz and trz ansformed into a fortress; 
the $4,000,000 railway station was burned; and many other of the finest buildings were AIR. 3 ig ‘This inexcusable waste, together with the destruction of lives 
of non-combatants, brought about a demand for Madero’s resignation which the latter declined to heed, saying that he would die first, and claiming that he 
would win. After a week's fighting a brief truce was declared, but later the battle raged hotly as ever. Hundreds, if not thousands, of men were killed or 
wounded. Through the efforts of the American minister a safety zone for foreigners was established. Rumors of intervention by the United States added to 
the excitement, but President Taft discredited these. There was much terror and suffering in the troubled city In case of Maderio’s downfall, the naming 
of Francisco de la Barra as Provisional President was deemed inevitable, for he is regarded as one of the ablest and sanest leaders that the republic has produced. 








LAST ACT IN ELECTING A PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. THE INAUGURAL “HIKE’’ OF THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
Looking down upon the recent joint session of the Senate and the House of Representatives The ‘‘army’”’ of Gen. Rosalie Jones passing through Elizabeth, N. J., en route to Washington 
at Washington while the Electoral Vote was being counted. On the presiding officers’ plat- to attend the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson as President. ‘‘General’’ Jones led a small 
form were Speaker Champ Clark, of the House, and Senator A. O. Bacon, president pro tem. and peaceful crusade to the inaugural of Governor Sulzer at Albany and her pilgrim- 
of the Senate, who were jointly presiding. The photograph shows the final step in the ages are in striking contrast to the aggressive and destructive methods of the London 
difficult process of electing an American President and Vice-President. suffragettes. , 
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AN ICE-CRUSHING FERRY-BOAT THE MOST POWERFUL IN THE WORLD. 


The Straits of Mackinac, five miles across, separate the northern peninsula of Michigan from the southern. This ferry-boat is equipped as an ice-crusher to keep 

open the path of navigation which the ice-fields would otherwise close. When strong winds blow the ice is sometimes piled up to a height of forty or fifty feet—as 

was the case when this picture was taken. The ferry-boat was powerless in this case for four days, being held captive with its Soeaawe until dynamite could be 
brought with which to dlast a passageway through the ice-floes. 
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Confiscation! 
He \Y robbery has no defender but the thief 
4 Confiscation is robbery, but it appears to have a 
ler in a New York newspaper. In glaring head 
recently this paper, in a frenzied outburst, threat 


the men of money with revolution and confis 


doubtful if a more violent utterance was ever 


ted in a New York (¢ 


ty newspaper But we must 


ct nothing better after what we have had from the 
np and rostrum during the past ten years. 
Incendiary utterances have been tolerated of late that 


ide ago would have seemed incredible Red handed 


sins, fresh from the penitentiary, have been per 
tted to exploit themselves in print and their publica 
have not been denied the privileges of the mail 
e red flag has taken its place in processions on the streets 
ur great cities. Banners inscribed ‘‘ No God, No Mas 
have been borne aloft ina New England manufactur 
town. 
lhe Black Hand has appeared and done its deadly work 
h bombs and dynamite. Justice has been spit upon 
scales are to be torn from her grasp whenever the mob 
s for a judicial recall. Both political parties have been 
ering from the same hallucinations. Both have been 
shipping at the altars of socialism and anarchy in the 
ef that this was the easiest way to win popular support. 
The best men in the public service—honest, upright, 
ughtful and experienced—have been, and are being, 
ven into retirement by the disgraceful attacks of muck- 
king magazines and the yellow press. The vacant places 
being taken by a breed of cheap demagogues who pose 
public at every opportunity as the dearest friends of 
plain people. These demagogues have aligned them- 
ves with a few really sincere, but shallow, theorists, 


1 


o aspire to lead us into a new line of thought and adver- 
themselves as the apostles of a new kind of freedom. 


lhese are the iconoclasts of our day. They tear down the 
nples of our Government, but build nothing in their 
lace. The cry is for destruction first, and confiscation 
Xt. 


We have tolerated the destroyers until they have become 
nboldened. Now they threaten to do their worst and 
mfiscate property that has been honestly acquired. The 
whole country seethes with this sedition. It is encouraged 
by demagogues whose only interest in the welfare of the 
people is that they may use the people as pliant tools for the 
complishment of the most selfish purposes. 

Have the faithful patriotic citizens of this land no duty 
to perform? Is there no Mark Hanna to raise the voice 
{warning to men of business? Are men of affairs so 
engrossed in endowing hospitals, libraries, and colleges 
that they have no time to spare for the consideration of 
the country’s need? Are they so charmed by the pleasures 
of travel, the accumulation of art treasures, and the pas- 
times of the golf field that they are oblivious to the dan- 
gers which threaten the foundations of our Government? 

If so, a rude awakening awaits them. 


Record Breaking Cabinet Service. 
W HEN, on March 4, 1913, James Wilson, of the 


Department of Agriculture, steps out of office, he 

will have left the duration recards of the hun- 
dreds of other Cabinet officers far behind. Strangely 
enough, the record held until Wilson’s time was made 
by a man who left office nearly a century ago. This was 
\lbert Gallatin, who was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson and Madison, retiring on February 9, 1814, 
ifter having been in office twelve years and nine months. 
Secretary Wilson has been in office sixteen years, entering 
on March 4, 1897, and has sat at the council table of three 
Presidents—McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. He has 
served just twice as long as did his three predecessors in his 
otice—Norman J. Colman, Jeremiah M. Rusk and J. 
Sterling Morton. 

Not in length of service alone has Secretary Wilson's 
administration been notable. During his incumbency, 
ind largely on his recommendation, the scope of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been broadened in many 
lirections, the number of its activities has been materially 

reased, and its work has attracted attention through- 

t the world. <A practical farmer himself, Secretary 

lson has given time and intelligent thought to the im- 

rvement of the condition of the farming interest all over 

country. Experiment stations have been multiplied, 

w devices in farming have been invented or discovered, 

pests which prey upon crops have been assailed, and 
ry intelligent, progressive farmer in the country has 
en brought into close touch with the Department of 
ericulture. 

lhe improvements wrought in agricultura! methods in 

past sixteen years, largely through the efforts of Secre- 

y Wilson, have raised this activity to the rank of a 

rned profession. The old hap-hazard style of cultivat- 

the soil, in which farming was, in a considerable degree, 
ly a gamble, has been abandoned, and scientific methods 
ve been adopted. The ‘corn burners,’’ whom the 
ntry used to hear a good deal of about two decades ago, 
ve been abolished. Their product, which is greater 


in it was then, also brings them more money per bushel. 
© average production per acre has greatly increased in 
ent years. While the population of the country has 
wn about 32 per cent. since Secretary Wilson went into 
hee, the annual value of the country’s farm products of 
sorts was I41 per cent. greater in f912 than it was in 
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1897, the first year of Secretary Wilson's service For 
1912 it amounted to $9,553,000,000, or about ten times the 
sum of the entire bonded debt of the United States Govern 
ment. Farm mortgages have virtually disappeared, and 
the average agriculturist has attained a dignity and a 
prosperity never closely approached in the past. For 
much of this improvement in a great activity the credit 
belongs to James Wilson 


Pledged ! 


A PLEDGE is a solemn thing. The pledge of a 

A President-elect or a President after he has been 

inaugurated is a weighty utterance. It is a prom 
ise that must be kept. It is especially so when it comes 
from one chosen to supervise a radical change in the 
polic y of the Government. It is espe ially so if it comes 
at a time of prosperity when all are fearful of a change of 
public poli y 

President-elect Wilson has ¢ njoyed the confidence of 
millions of voters; many of them not belonging to his party 
hey trusted in his promises. Many of them were busi 
ness men. They believed not only in his honesty of pur- 
pose but in his ability to restrain the thoughtless, head 
strong radicals of his party who are thrusting themselves 
to the front. 

In one of the last statements before his election, Mr. 
Wilson said: ‘‘ There is absolutely nothing for the honest 
and enlightened business men of the country to fear.” 
In the last word he sent out to the voters of the country, 
the day before election, he renewed the above assurance, 
and coupled it with this conservative and thoughtful 
statement: ‘‘There is much to be done and it must be 
done in the right spirit and in the right way or it will 
deepen our troubles, not relieve them.” 

These were words of wisdom. They were accepted by an 
army of voters who had never met Mr. Wilson, who knew 
little about him, who measured him by his own measure 
ment and who took him at his word. His word should 
continue to be taken until he himself repudiates it. His 
pledges should be accepted until he himself breaks them. 
That is the disposition with which the new administration 
should be greeted. 

We believe the people of this country regardless of party 
intend to give President Wilson a fair trial and a square 
deal. He can ask no more. He should receive no less. 


Wilson as a Reformer. 


~ROM present indications the spoilsmen will get far 
less aid and comfort from Woodrow Wilson than 
they had looked for. ‘‘Col. Bryant has made good, 
and I am bound to consider his claims. I should be 
ashamed of myself if I did not.’’ This was Gov. Wilson’s 
answer to a delegation of labor union men who asked to 
have Labor Commissioner Bryant, a Republican, put out 
of his New Jersey office, and a Democrat whom they 
favored appointed in his place. 

Will President Wilson act on the principle latd down by 
Gov. Wilson? There are some reasons for believing that 
he will. Inthe Bryant case he said: ‘‘ Public office is not 
worth anything if an entirely satisfactory fulfilment of its 
duties does not entitle a man to consideration for reappoint- 
ment. If men are to know that a mere change of admin- 
istration is to empty an office, no matter how they have 
deserved to be reappointed, there is no justice or public 
right left.”’ 

The spirit thus expressed is admirable. If Mr. Wilson, in 
his selection of federal officers, lives up to this principle, 
he will turn all the spoilsmen against him, but he will 
make friends of ten times as many honest, public spirited 
persons, Republicans and Democrats, who want to see the 
public posts filled by competent men, regardless of their 
politics. This sentiment is rendered all the more welcome 
by the demonstration recently made by members of his 
own party in the House of Representatives when they 
attempted to nullify the order of last October by President 
Taft which placed 35,000 fourth-class postmasters on the 
classified rolls, thus taking them out of the reach of the 
spoilsmen. Happily, a sufficient number of Democrats 
joined hands with the Republicans to defeat this plot. 

But these enemies of the merit system will be far more 
powerful in the new Congress than they are in the present 
one, they will be bolder and more insistent in presenting 
their demands, and that Congress will meet in special ses- 
sion in March or April. President Wilson will need all 
the robust courage which President Cleveland displayed in 
a like emergency if he is to defeat these assaults of the 
spoilsmen, and enforce the civil service act of 1883 vigor- 
ously, as his Republican and Democratic predecessors 
along to this day have done. 

While keeping the hands of the patronage brokers off 
the offices, in some degree, that statute has improved the 
character of the civil service, has lightened the worries 
of presidents and congressmen, and has given them more 
time for the discharge of their legitimate duties. Even 
yet there is a large number of offices for presidents to fill. 
President Wilson will have 11,000 of them, 10,000 of which 
are subject to confirmation by the Senate. The disposi- 
tion of some of these posts is understood to be giving him 
a good deal of trouble at this moment. But his real worries 
will begin when the hordes of office hunters from every 
town in the country makeadescent upon him after March 4. 


Before and After. 

EFORE every election, the pledges of the candidates 
B are much talked about. Political platforms and 

pledges promise everything for the good of the dear 
people, and the people believe these promises. After elec- 
tion the scene changes. Then the uppermost thought is 
who shall get the patronage; how shall the spoils be di- 
vided; who shall feed at the public crib? 
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Pledges and platforms are forgotten rhe office-seeker 
comes to the front lhe dear people can take a back seat 


True the voters elec ted the ti ke ind trusted t he ( indi 
dates tX 


mean what they said in the platform and the 
pledges The dear people, how they like to be fooled 
rhe contest was not over platforms, pledges and principles 
Che real struggle was over the possession of the offices, 


ind “to the victors he long the spoils - 
The Plain Truth. 


W AR The enormous cost of war is as nothing com 
pared with the losses i 


occasioned by the shrinkage in 


values and in busin following a period of trust-busting 


and railroad smashin et us have peace! 


A 


EUNION! The Republicans of Michigan have set a 

good example for the Republicans in other States 
They have adjusted their difference. Regulars’and pro 
gressives have joined in nominating a State ticket for the 
spring election, on a platform satisfactory to both. The 
rallying cry of the convention was ‘Get together and fight 
the Democrats!"’ Signs multiply that the factional break 
in the Republican party will be repaired long before the 
next Presidential election comes around. Our Demo- 
cratic friends will take due notice and govern themselves 
accordingly Let the people rule! 

+ 


N EXICO! The forbearance which our government has 
4 exercised toward Mexico must not be too severely 
tested. American interests must be protected, but another 
important consideration is the interests of foreign investors. 
When these are jeopardized foreign governments will be 
prompt to interfere. They would much prefer that the 
maintenance of peace should be secured by the United 
States Government, for the Monroe Doctrine stands in the 
way of foreign interference with a neighboring Republic. 
It is a condition of grave uncertainty, but President Taft 
can be trusted to meet his responsibilities promptly and 
effectively. 
- 

W ASTE! The money investigation by the Pujo Com- 

mittee at Washington will cost the people $60,000. 
A good part of this was spent to chase a sick man down 
South and to put him in jeopardy of his life simply because 
his name was Rockefeller. It is not surprising that con- 
servative members of Congress are objecting to this useless 
expenditure of the public funds while appropriations for 
necessary purposes are piling up on every hand and while 
an effort is being made to stop the construction of much- 
needed battleships. The craze for investigation will prove 
to be a very costly indulgence of the notoriety-seekers now 
aspiring to leadership in the respective parties. 

ie 


RGENT! The business men of this country should 

bestir themselves. The most pressing need of the 
hour is a reform of our banking and currency laws. Con- 
gressman Glass, Chairman of the House Currency Com- 
mittee, speaks an encouraging word in favor of reasonable 
and moderate legislation. He finds ‘‘a calmer and saner 
attitude on the question than has existed for a long time,” 
but he calls upon the commercial and business public for 
their co-operation and support in the genuine effort that is 
to be made to suppress extremists and to secure conservative 
and effective legislation. When we realize that the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to prevent the recurrence of pan- 
ics, it will be seen that it isa matter which deeply inter- 
ests every business man and every working man. 

a: 


OSTRUMS! A timely protest against advertising 
nostrums that do incalculable harm to the misguided 
sick has been made by Dr. Alsberg, the successor to Dr. 
Wiley, as Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington. 
Dr. Alsberg knows his business. He realizes that the 
harm done by the sale of patent medicines is so widespread 
that it has become a national evil. Dr. Wiley might well 
have employed his time profitably in the line of work that 
his successor is doing. Dr. Alsberg makes a plea to the 
respectable newspapers of the country to stop publishing 
patent medicine advertisements. These announcements 
were long since excluded from LEsLie’s. If sensational 
journals would pay half as much attention to this matter 
as they do to muckraking legitimate business enterprises, 
it would be better for the dear public whom they affect to 
serve. 
- 
OYCOTT! The muckrakers must go! Advertisers 
who have been looking upon muckraking simply as a 
diversion are changing their mind. They have discovered 
that the muckraker is making war on prosperity. The 
enlightening and vigorous communication on this subject 
which appeared in LESLIE’s WEEKLY recently, from the 
pen of C. W. Post, one of the leading advertisers in the 
country, is having its effect: We have received a large 
number of letters from readers commending Mr. Post’s 
attitude. Many newspapers also favor Mr. Post’s idea of 
a boycott of muckraking publications. John Kirby, 
Jr., President of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in a recent address expressed his fullest concurrence 
in Mr. Post’s views. He said: 


I have many times publicly made substantially the same state- 
ment with respect to the support by manufacutrers of newspapers, 
‘magazines and other publications whose pages fairly teem with 
“reading matter tending to fill the minds of their readers with the 
“spirit of antagonism toward the very manufacturers whose adver- 
‘‘tisements not only make the publications possible, but enable their 
‘owners to grow fat by the circulation of reading matter which draws 
‘the fire of public condemnation down on the heads of the adver- 
“tisers themselves and keeps up a constant agitation against all 
‘forms of corporate enterprise. This condition will change only as 
“advertisers withdraw their support from newspapers and other 
‘publications which seek circulation through means that are destruc- 
“tive of the real welfare of the people and especially damaging to the 
“interests of those who support them with their advertising.” 
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Taking the Family Photograph Group 


By 





ALONG early in the spring 
Pa woul Well 
ou Monday we'll g 
down tow! ind get our picture 
ken before vou boy have to 
to the hard work ar 
y ill the meat run oft 
I'm getting along now and 
| ‘ 
\la ain't very strong of lat« 

We knew what he meant an 
Monday morning Pa wouldn't 
get his head stuck in the stair 
door to call us till we'd be up 
ind running down stairs with 

4 our boots in our hand and draw 


Goin’ to have our 
picters took 


ing up around the old Garland 


Buck and putting one hand in 
the lug and the other in our eye 
and hopping around till the boot got on some way 
[It wasn’t any trouble to get us up that morning, but the 


other mornings Pa would yell the top of his lungs off and 
we couldn't hear him no more than if he'd been out in the 
stump forty, but the minute he set foot to come up stairs 
we'd bounce into the middle of the floor as if somebody’d 
touched a lever, and we'd strike out once with both arms 
and be in our shirts 

If Pa ever got up stairs once the striking would be good 
but Pa would have it all on his side We wouldn’t have any 
of it on our side, not the way we were lying with our eves 
glued on the crack in the floor and on the knot-hole wher« 
it ran into the chimney. We couldn't keep our eyes off the 
knot-hole and Pa couldn't keep his hands off us, and we'd 
wish to Jerusalem the knot-hole was a little bigger and we 
had a little more time. He always selected the most un 
usual position for us to study that crack and knot-hole; 
on our side. But 
not so much on our side as on our seat We always hated 
to turn our back to him—we never knew what he was going 
to do toit. That is, until he started, then we knew good 
and well 

‘There, I guess that'll warm you up,’”’ Pa’d say 


you might say it was a striking position 


Pa was a good guesser. I don’t ever remember his being 
wrong; but if I"positively knew that he was | would not 
correct him. I'd be afraid he’d correct me again—to my 
back. Pa always corrected us to our backs, and his cor 
rection always left a deep impression on our minds! 
Sometimes the impression was so deep that we couldn't sit 
down until along toward noon. 

Then Pa'd go thumping down stairs slow like—his right 
foot dragging where the rheumatism was getting in the 
place where the ax had laid it open—and we'd follow a lot 
slower and sit around the stove with the red-hot crack in 
the bole looking as red as a scar, trying to look hurt. But 
we could never look hurt in the right place. We knew 
where it hurt us most, but Ma never seemed to realize 
because she'd always push our hair up off our forehead and 
rub our cheek. That wasn’t where it was. As much as 
Ma knew about boys she never seemed to understand that 
they could be hurt anywhere except on the forehead ot 
cheek. 

Then after we got the chores done and the team hitched 
up to the wagon, and the leather bottomed chair in the 
back end for Grandma and the red comfort down by the 
fire warming for her—Grandma was getting old now and 
you had to be careful about colds in the spring when the 
blood was changing—we'd begin to dress. Usually it never 
took Pa any time to get ready; he’d just take his trousers 
down off the nail behind the door, give his coat a good 
shake and come out for Grandma te fix his tie, but when we 
were going to get the family group taken it took the whole 
family to get Pa fixed up. He'd always cut himself and 
have to turn his head aside like he was seeing something 
when he was having the picture taken. The hook would 
be off his tie so that he couldn't slip it over the collar button 
and Susie would have to come running down with a pin in 
her mouth and her hand behind her back doing something 
with her skirts and sew it on for him. Then Grandma’d 
get his Sunday shoes out from under the stove where they 
were warming and touch them up a bit with blacking 
and feel under the things in the top drawer of the bureau 
for his pulse-warmers. 

Then we'd all help Grandma out and up into the wagon; 
she'd spread the red comfort over her knees and Ma’d 
tuck it around her back, then Grandma’d draw her face 
back into her bonnet till you couldn’t see anything but two 
shining eyes and a smile. Grandma was always smiling 
even the morning when she wasn’t ready for breakfast and 
we went in to call her and found her stiff and cold—she was 
smiling. Then just as Pa was unwrapping the lines from 
the brake he’d turn around to me and say, ‘‘Son, did you 
feed the calf?” 

In the excitement I'd forgotten all about the thing. 
Then he'd just look at me a moment without saying a word 
and I'd back down off the hub and with my good clothes on 
run into the kitchen, get the pot of milk and mush off the 
stove and rush out to the shed. The calf'd be swinging its 
head and give my elbow a hunch as if it thought I was its 
mother and I'd have to jerk my foot back to keep the milk 
from slopping over my shoes. Then it'd bury its nose in the 
milk, little bubbles coming up, and I'd reach over and pat 
it on the shoulder and think what I'd do with the money. 
I'd first buy a gun that you could pull something and it was 
loaded—like the man’s who came by once in hunting clothes 

—and a pair of skates and a wolf trap and ‘‘Swiss Family 
Robinson”’ and a saddle with brass nails and a bridle and a 
pony that would lift up its foot when you told it and— 
Then the calf would suddenly raise its nose and give a vio- 
lent cough— Then I'd go stumbling back to Ma, my eyes 


HOMER CROY Illustrated by “ZIM” 
bl iething pulling at my chin and she would down, | I knew she wasn't reall reading becaus« 
the top of her net bag and wipe me off and tell me t he didn’t have her glasses. Mr. Mason pulled somethin 
ever mind, it wouldn't show very much, and manner ma string and said to Susi Little girl, look at the 
sunted for more than clothes anvwa\y birdie!’" and when I| turned to see if it was one of thos« 
Just as Pa would cluck to Ben and Bess, (Grandma would English sparrows he came running around and told me t 
say Where're the eggs Pa would clamp on the brake look natural. But | had time to see that it wasn’t a biré 
hand Susie the lines and hurry to the kitchen. He'd com it all, but just a thing with a head that flopped, and thx 
ck with the brass kettle filled with oats and eggs buried way I looked at him | guess he knew he couldn't fool m« 
wn in the knocking against his knees, his hand on the He might fool girls, but I knew all the time it wasn 
ytther side sticking straight out. When he was in I wouldn't bird 
reathe till we got clear over the Lee Hill for fear something He went back and pulled the mill around again, hic 
else'd go wrong under a blanket a moment, then stuck up his hand an 
Che groceryman would come out, shake hands all around said Everybody look pleasart! | knew he didn't mear 
set out the brass kettle and help Grandma out. Pa would me so I just looked natural as hard as I could, and pretty 
tell us to goin and warm up a bit while he’d run around and — soon something clicked and he raised up from under the 


get the harness fixed Then we'd go down to the photo 
steps Nir 


would shake hands all around 


graph gallery, Pa helping Grandma up the 


Mason, the photographer 


covers and said ‘‘Saturday!’’ | knew it wasn’t, but P 


got up, pushed his finger down his collar and asked, ‘* De 
ood?’’ Mr. Mason rubbed his hand 


you think it will be 





chuck Susie under the chin and say My land, but how and said Elegant! fine! Don’t you think you had better 
children grow Just like weeds—that’s what—just like take another half dozen?’’ 
weeds! How many pictures were you calculating on getting When we got them how different we'd look You could 
today?’ see Pa was suffering under that collar even though he wa 

Pa and Ma would look at the pictures on the wall, talking busy writing Pa generally wrote on his knee anyway 
together in low tones, Pa every now and then sticking Pa never looked happy when he was having his picture 
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The artist posing the family and exhorting them all to look pleasant. 


his finger down his collar and giving it a pull without ever 
noticing what he was doing. Then they would come back 
and say they liked the one of Judge Hills and his family 
best, where the Judge was pretending to be writing and 
Daisy was playing with a doll. 

Mr. Mason would then say that was just what he 
thought when he saw us coming up the stairs and did we 
want to fix up a bit first? Then Ma would take us into 
the little side room and pull down Susie’s skirts, smooth 
out her ribbon till it looked like a red butterfly ready to 
take wing, and dip the comb in the dish of water and fasten 
down my hair till I was afraid to breathe. Then Pa would 
come out of his side with his cuffs sticking out and his 
saddle-stirrup watch charm shining like new. 

Mr. Mason would bring out a little table with a weak. 
leg and sit Pa behind it and give him a pen. He never 
thought about the ink till I pulled Ma over and whispered 
into her ear and she told Pa and he told Mr. Mason. Then 
he sat Ma down beside Pa and told her to be looking over 
his shoulder as if she was reading as far as he’d got. Then 
he brought up Grandma and put her to knitting and stood 
Susie and Rencie and me up behind and told us to look 
natural. [ didn’t know what that was, but I knew it would 
be hard work, so I caught a long breath and bit my teeth 
together till things got kind of dark. Mr. Mason rolled 
a big mill out on wheels, hid behind it a second and decided 
that I wasn’t locking natural and put something with 
iron fingers behind my ears and told 


taken. You'd think by looking at him the cows were in 
the corn and that he couldn't leave church till meeting was 
over. Acollar made a lot of difference in him. I guess he 
hated a collar about as much as I did looking natural. But 
Ma always looked sweet, no difference what she had on. 
You never lookeel at her clothes anyway—her face was 
what you saw. And Grandma—you could tell whose 
mother she was—always looked herself, but sister’s hair 
looked awful. My hair was plastered down tight as if | 
had to do that to keep it from getting away, but Susan's 
fuzzed out as if it was about to escape. And that awful 
natural look on my face! It sort of made the shivers run 
up and down your back and made you wonder if I had 
them often. Rencie was smiling kind of sickish like 
You could tell it wasn’t any real smile—more as if a bee had 
stung him just as he was sitting down in his Sunday 
clothes and he was away from home and a lot of girls wer 
around. 

We'd send them to all the relatives and they'd write back 
and say how these children were growing and did they learn 
easily and was Susan keeping company with anybody and 
was I very well with that pale look on my face? But they 
didn’t know that was just me looking natural. One day 
when I went to Aunt Anna’s there was our picture en 
larged and hanging on the wall and I was looking so 
natural that it made me feel sort of sick. But Aunt Anna 
thought it was perfect and so I wouldn’t let on for any- 
thing what was the matter with m« 





me to look at the Indian head on the 
wall. I jerked my head forward to get 
the iron fingers off, but Mr. Mason 
pushed me back into the thing’s grip, 
told me to put my arm around Rencie’s 
shoulder and said, ‘‘ Ah, that’s better!”’ 
I couldn’t see how it was, but I caught 
another breath and didn’t ‘say any- 
thing. Looking natural was the hard- 
est job I ever had; I was glad I didn’t 
have to do it except when we had our 
pictures taken. 

Then Mr. Mason went back and 
pulled the mill up closer, pulled it 
back again, rolled it over to one side 
and said that Ma ought to be reading 
something. Then he got “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” off a shelf, wiped it off and 








Then Pa went into the little room 
again and took off his collar and said 
he'd go after the team. The grocery 
man helped Grandma in, shook hands 
with Pa and Ma and said I was getting 
to be pretty much of a man,,.and didn’t 
they want him to throw in a sack ol 
flour as we had plenty of room for it 

Just as we were passing the wate! 
Pa jammedon the brake and 
I forgot that 


tower 
said, “‘ Jumping crickets- 
harness!’’ and out he jumped and 
hurried down the street. When he 
came back he had two packages and h« 


gave one of them to Susie and me and 
said, ‘‘Now don’t look at it till you 
get home,” but we knew what it was 

long and insticks. And besides you can 





S”_ 2 


ed 





handed it to Ma and told her to be 
reading it. 


, . Wearing his best he must feed the 
She opened it and looked calf . 


smell horehound candy through any 
kind of paper. 
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PASSING A COLOSSAL ICE PYRAMID. 


hese climbers are trudging up the slope of Mt. Blanc.. The broken snow in 
the foreground shows the footprints of the photographer and his porter made 
while they were trying to secure a point of vantage for taking the picture. 


USTRATED 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


MILLER 


GEORGE TAIRRAZ, 


A noted photographer 
of Alpine scenes. 


Deep crevasses are hidden beneath the soft snow. 





CROSSING A DANGEROUS CREVASSE. 

On reaching the point shown climbers 

usually smear their faces with black grease to keep them from bleeding. It required dar- 
ing on the part of the photographer to reach and to picture this spot. 


Many persons have lost their lives in this vicinity. 


ORN out after a climb over the Mer de Glace I 
walked slowly up the main street of Chamonix, 
France. It had been an exciting day on the ice 
and even with the aid of a careful guide I had narrowly 
escaped slipping into crevasses several times. The camera 
| carried was a 4.x § Graflex and not heavy under ordinary 
rcumstances, but after my fight with the snow, ice and 
gh altitude its weight seemed unbearable. I walked 
ng pondering with myself as to whether carrying a 
imeca when climbing in the Alps was not more or less of a 
isance. As I passed a photographic shop my reverie 
is broken, for there before me I saw a striking picture of 
veral men crossing a crevasse on their way to the summit 
Mt. Blanc. Photographing in the Alps was not new to 
e and | imediately recognized the difficulties which had 
be overcome to secure such a picture, and I determined, 
possible, to meet and talk with the man who had suc- 
ded in turning out such a marvelous view. I went into 
store, where | was met by a young woman who told 
e that the photographer was out on a climb, but that if 
would return at seven in the evening she was sure he 
uld be pleased to see me and show me his work. 
\ few hours later I met Monsieur George Tairraz, who is 
varded as perhaps the greatest photographer of mountains 
the world. A strong, energetic Frenchman, who has 
ked his life over and over to secure some special view, 
msieur Tairraz blushed like a girl when I became enthu- 
istic over his work. He speaks little English, and at first 
drew out only a few views for my inspection, declaring 
it he did not want to tire me. Finally my admiration for 


his work, coupled with the fact that my Graflex interested 
him, caused him to bring out his best pictures and to talk 
of them ina modest manner. From these views I selected a 
set taken from time to time during climbs up the treacher- 
ous slopes of Mt. Blanc, that Queen of the French Alps 
which lifts her snowy head over fifteen thousand feet 
and lures the climber on and on until in many instances 
Nature has given out and the climber has perished. 

Monsieur Tairraz has lived in Chamonix all his life and 
comes from a family well known in the Province of Savoy. 
Several members of the family have been guides and Mon- 
sieur Tairraz knows the mountains and their moods, their 
dangers and their delights. He loves mountain climbing 
just as an American boy loves baseball. It has been his 
sport since childhood. Photographing glaciers and snow 
is a special line of photography, as many persons will 
acknowledge after they have ruined dozens of plates, and 
it is in this special branch of the work that Monsieur Tair- 
raz excels. He has been awarded prizes for his Alpine 
photos at several European expositions, and while he is 
immensely proud of the fact he will not mention it unless 
you happen to ask him, and even then you must literally 
drag the words from him, for he continually declares that 
he has accomplished very little. 

Those of us who have been fortunate enough to visit the 
Alps and to climb over their icy slopes know how difficult 
it is even with a guide or two in attendance to brave the 
cold wind of their icy slopes, how dangerous it is to cross 
some of the crevasses, where a slip means certain death. 
To carry a small camera in some places is next to impossi 


A CURIOUS MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING SCENE. 
Adventurous men crossing a snow-covered field of ice. Here the climbers must creep care- 
fully over an ice bridge spanning a crevasse. It was hard enough for them to get there 
with the usual outfit. For the photographer with his camera the climb was most difficult. 
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Remarkable Work of an Alpine Photographer 


By MRS. C. R. 





A DIFFICULT FEAT. 


Climbing over the ice needles on the slope of Mt. Blanc. Steps must be cut in 
these for the feet and a slip means certain death. To obtain this picture the 
camerist had to cut places on the incline of the needles for his camera, and 


at best had insecure footing. 


PHOTOS TAIBBAS 


ble, yet Monsieur Tairraz with the assistance of a porter 
made his photographs with a sixteen ‘by twenty camera, 
using glass plates. Days of sunshine are rare in the high 
Alps, and again and again he had to descend without pic- 
tures, owing to snow storms, high winds and avalanches; 
consequently the pictures shown were the result of several 
months’ work. There was no posing, for the climber on 
Mt. Blanc has little time for this, as he must make the climb 
in a certain time or run the risk of being frozen to death. 
In order to obtain the pictures Monsieur Tairraz usually 
went ahead of the party and found a point of vantage 
which he knew the climbers must pass. In order to do this 
he had to leave the regular track as laid off by the guides 
and several times he fell into crevasses although he declares 
he never had a serious accident. 

After a picture was made he followed the climbers to a 
point where they rested, and after resting only a few min- 
utes he went ahead again and set up the instrument waiting 
until they passed. Sometimes it was necessary for both 
himself and the porter to hold the big instrument to keep it 
from blowing down themountains. Coupled with this it was 
always intensely cold, and his fingers were many times so 
numb that he could scarcely remove the plate holder. 
Of course, every picture was not to his liking, so he tried 
“To be sure, it was dangerous,”’ 
he said in French, with a little shrug of his shoulders, “but | 
wanted the pictures and it was the only way.” This was 
said in a simple, quiet way, yet this man has taken more 
risks and made more sensational pictures than all the other 
Alpine photographers together. 


again until he succeeded. 
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The Romance of Amateur 


NI da. the late eventies a young bank ler} 
in Rochester planned a vacation in Santo Domingo 
and was impressed with the advice of friend to 
take a camera along with him He, therefore, bought one 
of the old-fashioned view cameras and hired a local pho 
tographer to teach him the wet-plate process. His outfit 


included a tent and laboratory apparatus; when ready t 
take a picture, it was necessary to crawl into the dark 
tent, sensitize his glass plate and then crawl out and inser 
it into his camera \bout the time the young man had 


the game learned, something happened and the vacati 
was cancelled 

But the tedious process of photography continued to 
worked away at it 
make good pictures. \long in 
lish experimentor who had made a glass plate that could 


be used in field work without 


interest him and he until he could 


1878 he read of an Eng 
the cumbersome tent; lh 
set himself to work on the same problem and succeeded so 
well that he was ready to make plates to sell by the spring 
of 1880. Still holding tightly to his job in the bank, he 
rented some rooms over a music store and worked away 
after office hours. 
coating plates with a gelatine emulsion and this he sold 


Incidentally he invented a machine for 
in Europe at a price that enabled him to open a more pre 
tentious manufacturing After banking 
hours he prepared his emulsion, and a hired man turned 
out the finished product. 
the young proprietor soon began to sit 
sleep on Sundays. 


establishment. 


Jusiness grew so rapidly that 
up nights and 


In 1881 this young manufacturer gave up his position in 
the bank and launched his business on a larger scale, taking 
into partnership an old friend. It was the firm of Strong 
& Eastman, of the Eastman Dry Plate Co. Three years 
later Mr. Eastman interested himself in a method to still 
further simplify photography by the substitution of a 
rollable film in the place of glass plates. He invented 
a machine for applying the emulsion to rolls of coated 
paper instead of glass-plates, and in co-operation with 
William H. Walker, a roll-holder that could be 
in the existing cameras. That was the real beginning of 
the amateur’s era, for it did away with the bulkiness of 
the outfit. 

The first kodak was brought out in 1888. It was light 
and self-contained and made ‘photography a pleasure and 
not a drudgery. The first machine produced round pic- 
tures two and one-half inches in diameter and carried a 
roll of 100 exposures. It had a fixed focus, so that any- 
body could take a picture by merely aiming the camera 
and pressing a button. But the finishing of the pictures 
was complicated and “the rest’’ had to be done at the 
factory. 

With these films there was always a tendency to show 
the fiber of the paper printing through it. It was found 
that this could be largely overcome by greasing the back 
of the paper before making the print. But the grease 
had a tendency to evaporate and it was necessary to grease 
the paper several times when a number of prints were re- 
quired from one negative. This difficulty led to the 
evolution of ‘“‘the stripping film.”” The emulsion for this 
was so made that the negative could be immersed in water 
and the image floated off and transferred to a transparent 
gelatine skin. When dried, a perfectly transparent nega- 
tive was the result, but the process was so intricate that 
few people would take the trouble to go through with it. 

The great achievement came about 1891, when Mr. 
Eastman succeeded in making commercially a film that 
substituted a transparent base resembling celluloid for the 
old base of paper. Now it was no longer necessary to 
float the emulsion off and attach it to another base. From 
this point, the amateur was in a position to do his own de- 
veloping. This achievement was far-reaching in its te- 
sults, for it came at a time when Thomas A. Edison was in 
the midst of his experiments with moving-pictures. Mr. 
Edison at once secured a supply of the first film (which 
is essentially the same as that used everywhere to-day) 
and the transparency of the base enabled the moving- 
picture experiments to go forward to success. 

In the early days the amateur had been compelled to 
load his camera in the dark-room; but in 1892 Mr. East- 
man turned out a machine that could be loaded in daylight 
—a black cloth at each end of the film protecting it from 
the light. Other features of the kodak were perfected 
little by little and eventually came the present “‘cartridge”’ 
system, which rendered obsolete all the earlier kodaks. 
The ‘‘ kodak fiend’’ could now go on vacation with a small 
apparatus and a pocketful of film rolls, leaving the dark- 
room behind. But he could not develop his pictures in 
the field until the daylight developing machine (the pro- 
genitor of the present tank developer) had been worked 
out. This invention caused the dark-room to shrink to 
the dimensions of a small box that could be carried any- 
where and used even in the open sunlight. So successful 
was this method of developing, which was at first declared 
by professionals to be impossible, that it is the method 
now used by practically all finishers of amateur work. 
Instead of the small box and the quart cup, their labora- 
tories have large tanks filled with solution and in this are 
suspended the rolls of film for the requisite number of 
minutes. 

The amateur now had a cheap and portable kodak, rolls 
of film that could be loaded in daylight, and a simple 
outfit with which to do his own developing—and all 
within a remarkably short space of time. Meanwhile Mr. 
Eastman had continued his work of making dry plates for 
other uses, patenting processes of his own, and purchasing 
in some cases processes that were better than what his 
own company had devised. It is said, for instance, that 
he paid more than a million dollars for the formula of the 
famous Seed Plate emulsion. 
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MR. GEORGE F. EASTMAN, 


Whose genius has brought photography within the 
reach of everybody. 


All of the steps thus far had been in the direction of 
But an 
So late 
as the early 'g0’s, the paper for printing froma negative had 


producing a good negative without much bother. 
amateur often wants to make his own prints also. 


to be silvered just.as the glass plates in the days of the 
wet process. The printing process that was best known 
was the albumen process, and the amateur usually went 
to a local photographer and bought a few sheets of freshly 
Then came the “ printing-out 


silvered albumen paper. 


paper’’—sensitized dry paper which could be inserted 
with the negative into a printing-frame and printed in the 
sunlight. The print was then toned in a gold or platinum 
bath and “‘fixed”’ in hypo to make it permanent. Papers 
of this kind are still in use but they are being gradually 
supplanted by the “‘gas-light’’ papers, which may be 
printed in a fraction of a minute with any ordinary arti- 
ficial light. The print is then immersetl for a few seconds 
in a simple developing solution and thrown into the hypo 
for fixing. 

One of the most interesting facts about the development 
of amateur photography is the decline in cost of the ap- 
paratus as the efficiency of the machines has increased. 
The kodak of 1888 cost $25; to-day you can do work just 
as good with a $2 ‘‘Brownie.’’ Take the 4 x 5 folding 
kodak ef to-day: it costs $20 and will go into the coat 
pocket. But the 4x5 of twenty years ago cost $55 and 
measured 192% cubic inches. 

Even a careless visitor walking through one of the East- 
man factories will find himself stopping now and then to 
wonder at some machine that has been devised to perform 
a task peculiar to the kodak. For instance, there is the lit- 
tle spool on which the film is rolled—a small cylinder of 








THE “‘DOPE’’ THAT MAKES THE FILM. 


In 1891 two small barrels were sufficient; to-day there 
are fifty immense hogsheads in daily use. 


APER, 
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Photography 
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wood with a metal phlange on each end But the cylinder 
st have a slot punched through it so that the roll 
paper covering the film may be inserted As you stam 
beside this machine, you see a belt-conveyor loaded wit] 
littke wooden cylinders slipping along within reach of the 
operator On the other side come a supply of the litth 
phlanges for the ends of the spools. Grasping a handful of 
the cylinders, he feeds them into a hopper with his right 
hand. With the left, he feeds another handful of phlange 
into another hopper Phat ill that you can see unles 
you look underneath, where the finished spools are drop 
ping in a steady stream into a box The machine ha 
yrasped the cylinder, run some kind of a saw through it 
idjusted the phlanges (cach on the proper end of the cy! 
inder) and fastened them there without the aid of th 


operator’s hand 


But while the factories are full of such machinery as this 
it is also surprising how much of the work can be done onl 
by hand Just as a rough guess, I should say that the aver 
ize kodak passes through the hands of three hundred work 


market 
man doing one thing, so that he is 

, the making of a shutter 
is a complicated process and you pass row after row of men 


men before it is ready for the Piece-work seem 


to be the rule—one 
specialist in his line. For example 
ind boys working successively on the same shutter; each 
does just one thing and then passes it to the next, who dos 
one other thing to it 

It is this perfection of organization which gives us to-day 
our kodak at that can be fin 
ished within a given time, together with the perfection of 


a low price. The quantity 


the selling machinery, keeps the price down because the 
cost of production and distribution is kept down. If a kodak 
were to be made by one man or a few men, the taking of 
pictures to-day would be an amusement of the wealthy in 
stead of a pleasure for everybody. One man doing on 
thing day after day becomes very expert and rapid in that 
operation, and this means increased production without 
increased cost to the purchaser. 

he business side of the story is as remarkable as the 
inventive side. The young bank clerk’s problem at the 
outset was not to supply ‘‘a long-felt want,’ for that want 
did not exist; photography was a specialized business of 
the studio, or a scientific toy of somebody’s laboratory 
Mr. Eastman revolutionized the business of selling as well 
as of making photographic materials. Three firms of 
jobbers in New York, handling imported materials mostly, 
supplied the needs of the country; to-day there are more 
than 12,000 dealers in photographic goods, and the Amer- 
ican products are the best known throughout the world 
The reason for this is found in the simple reasoning of 
the young manufacturer at the beginning of his career 
The man who makes a picture wants a good picture, h« 
said to himself; the use of cheaper materials may be 
permissible or even advisable in other manufactures, but 
not in photography. The best is none too good for pho- 
tography and its use makes a very slight difference in the 
cost of the product. If the amateur cannot get good re- 
sults, he will quit trying. Acting on that principle, th 
Rochester factory makes most of its own chemicals and 
maintains an expensive laboratory in which a staff of 
scientific men are continuously experimenting on ways of 
simplifying processes and improving the results. If any- 
body else discovers a process superior to his own, he finds 
in Mr. Eastman a ready purchaser and a 
purse. 

Few people who use kodaks have any conception of the 
vastness of the plant which turns them out. There is in 
Rochester a beautiful place called Kodak Park, a tract of 
seventy-two acres. On this tract are seventy-two buildings, 
with a floor space of over forty acres—but these are mainly 
occupied in the chemical part of the company’s work. 
In 1891 all the material for manufacturing the transparent 
film base (‘‘dope”’ they call it at Rochester) was mixed 
in two small barrels; to-day there are fifty immense hogs- 
heads. For sensitizing film and paper, pure silver bullion 
is treated with nitric acid—and five tons of silver a month 
are used up, one-thirtieth of the silver output of the 
American mines. If the film made in a year were cut 
into strips like those used in motion-picture machines, 
the output would reach three times around the earth at 
the equator. The glass there used in a year in making 
dry-plates would glaze all the windows in a city of 
200,000 people. : 


generous 


The Eastman Company employs about 6,800 workme: 
in the Rochester factories alone, and they make a con 
tented, cheerful crew, apparently without a grievancé 
\side from the manufacturing city in Kodak Park, ther 
are other buildings where the kodaks themselves are made, 
with elaborate machinery that makes even the tiny screw 
that go into the apparatus. There are other factories in 
Chicago, Toronto, Jamestown, N. Y., Harrow, England 
and Melbourne, Australia. 

George Eastman himself is the active head of h 
great industry and works to-day as interestedly as wh« 
he was a bank clerk with a night factory over the musi 
store. Instead of sitting back and enjoying the profit 
of his great success, he considers photography yet in it 
infancy and is striving to perfect and simplify it. H 
research laboratory is very near to his heart. Here | 
has a scientific staff including a prominent English phys 
cist and chemist who discovered a process of light filtrati: 
which is the nearest thing to artificial daylight. Whi 
no encouraging announcements have been made, tl 
amateur may at least hope to see the day when the maki: 
of photographs in natural colors may become a proc« 
as simple as that of making the ordinary black and whi 
prints of to-day. “It is good to have made a great indu 
trial success,’’ they say up at Rochester; ‘but it is bett 
to have helped in the world’s advancement.” 
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Che World’s Only Woman War Correspondent 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


By GEORGE SHERIDAN 


Exciting and amusing experiences crowd one another in the unusual career of Mrs. C. R. Miller, ‘‘Leslie’s”’ 
traveling correspondent and expert snapshot photographer. 


famous 


She has more than once faced danger in the performance of duty, and this 


article was written in response to numerous requests from our readers that we tell more about the remarkable woman who serves us so well. 


F Miss Helen M. Gould 
woman to the officers and men of the United States 
Navy, surely Mrs. C. R 

tographer and traveling correspondent, must be a 

For years Mrs. Miller has supplied photo 

phs to be used in the Lucky Bag, the historic annual 

Academy 


national attention was 


who was—is the best known 


Miller, the famous snapshot 
e second. 


issued by the midshipmen at the Naval 

first photograph to attract 

en at Annapolis, and so fond of the navy is she that 

Mille: has expressed the desire that the last photo 
ph she ever takes will be something to reflect credit on 
favorite branch of the service. 

\Iirs. Miller thinks no more of climbing up the side of an 
rican warship, no matter what part of the world sh« 
ens to be in, and taking a photograph which she 

nks would be of interest, than the average woman would 

entering a department store to purchase a spool of 
ead. Navy men time and again have shown their ap- 

iation of what she has done to boost our splendid sea- 
hters. Only the other day when the body of John Paul 
ies was being re-interred there was an example of this. 
rict orders had been issued that no photographers be 
sent Nevertheless when the time came for the cere- 
ny, Mrs. Miller, with the full consent of the very person 
» hadimade the prohibitive stipulation, secured the only 

)tographs taken on that impressive occasion. 

It took her two years and a half to blaze a trail into the 

Indian Head, the naval 

Here is where the secret test of armor and guns 

Mrs. Miller 


cured the first photographs ever taken there for pub- 


irded confines of proving 
ounds. 


made and smokeless powder manufactured. 


ition. 

Phis print looks dim,” said her editor, ‘‘ why didn’t you 
ike a flashlight?”’ 

‘In a powder factory!”’ she almost exploded, and waved 
piece of something in her hand. ‘‘With this stuff on 
very side?” 

lhe chief thought Mrs. Miller held a piece of dynamite. 
His head hit the ceiling. 
nokeless powder, but that was enough for him, and he was 


It was in fact only a cube of 


lieved to see her take the explosive out of his office. 

Day after day she besieged the navy officials to permit 
her to visit the torpedo station at Newport. It proved 
ynother victory for her. Mrs. Miller was on the ill-fated 
Maine when it was finally floated. Against everybody's 
ulvice she donned rubber boots and climbed through mud 

1d slime to the dismal engine room depths of the vessel. 
\ remarkable set of photographs resulted, and those en- 
vaged in the work of raising the vessel were so delighted 

ith her efforts that they insisted she have her photo- 
yraph taken with them. 

\ few months ago she was mistaken for an English spy 

German army officers who are fortifying Helgoland, the 

ture Gibraltar of the North Sea. Her arrest followed, 

ut she came out all right, and as usual brought back 
hotographs the like of which had never been seen. She 
boas!" theeiidiny with her Baltimore fire photos. Dur- 
ng these trying days and nights she put her camera aside 
ily long enough to assist those in distress. Once Mrs. 
\liller made her way to the top of a tall, crumbling “ fire- 
proof”’ building. The owner of one of the offices, after 
much effort, reached the same place a minute later. He 
stumbled into the woman’s presence with an exclamation 
of surprise and gasped, “How did you get up here?” 

I didn’t fall up the steps,’’ was her tart reply. 

Mrs. Miller is one of the few human beings who has had 
the courage to voluntarily face the danger of the Molokai 


leper island in the Pacific. It is approached only by a 





HOLMES & BIsHOr 


MRS. C. R. MILLER, 


‘*Leslie’s’’ famous photographer and correspondent, 

who has had a remarkable career of travel and 

adventure. She is here seen in a characteristic atti- 
tude taking a picture with her camera. 


single vessel, which goes there to carry provisions. The 
surf is so heavy on the shores of Molokai that a more or less 
dangerous landing must be made by small boats. The 
lepers are kept to themselves, of course. 

‘Leprosy is a queer thing anyhow, and nobody knows 
how it is contracted,’ she said, discussing the incident. 

You may catch it within an hour after being in an at- 
mosphere that has been polluted by lepers, or you may re- 
I know that Father Damien, 
who went there to help, became infected with the disease 


main immune for a lifetime. 
very shortly after being brought into contact with it.” 

\ dog-sled transported her over the wilds of the frozen 
parts of Alaska. She was stuck in the ice for three days. 
\fter much manipulation at Washington, she obtained per- 
mission to make photographs in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth. 

‘Before I made this exposure, I said to the prisoners: ‘If 
there is any man here who does not wish to be photo- 
graphed or does not care to have his picture published,’’’— 
Mrs. Miller never takes an unfair advantage—‘‘‘he may 
turn his head and I will not say anything.’’’ Not a man 
turned his head. 

Mrs. Miller brought home a photograph of a man in the 
act of looting at the San Francisco fire. She was quickly 
on the spot when Kingston was reduced to a mass of 
destroved buildings. Even the commotions of Haiti did not 


daunt her She crossed the superstitious Black Republic 


safely during a time of revolution there. One day she is 
brushing the clouds on the Matterhorn, and next we hear 
of her exploring the bottom of the “‘Lost Dollar” gold 
mine, a half mile below the surface of the earth at Cripple 
Creek in Colorado. 

This energetic photographer filled an entire special issue 
of the paper with photographs of the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Denver and almost accomplished the same feat at 
Baltimore; she was in Constantinople when the young 
Turks deposed the old Sultan 
conflagration in the Turkish capital and took photographs 
of it for LEsLIE’s. At the 
ago, she left Washington at § o'clock in the evening with 


She once witnessed a great 
Taft inauguration, four years 


photographs and, owing to the blizzard blockade, did not 
reach New York until 2.30 the next morning. She then 
went into a dark room and succeeded in finishing up her 
photographs at 6 o'clock. The presses had been kept 
waiting all this time. During the twenty-four hours, all 
she had to eat was a sandwich. She has been through 
three inaugurations and five national conventions; she 
rode over the Rockies on a locomotive and has climbed 
most of the famous peaks in this country and Canada. 

One of her narrowest escapes was on a quiet Sunday 
night in New York when Broadway was all but deserted. A 
trolley car hit the hansom cab in which she was riding. — It 
knocked the driver unconscious. As the cab lay on its side, 
she calmly remarked toa man who peered into the window: 

‘I want to get out of here.”” “I should think you 
would,”’ he commented. The wheels had been knocked off 
the vehicle and as the pedestrian’ attempted to open the 
door, it fell off its hinges. Mrs. Miller scrambled out. 
Thenshe remembered that her baggage had been left behind. 

“Stand back there, Madam,” ordered a huge policeman, 
as Mrs. Miller attempted to return, ‘‘quit your crowding.” 

‘“‘T want to get my camera and valise,”’ she persisted. 

“Did you see the accident?”’ he ejaculated. 

“Did I see the accident?” she retorted. ‘‘I was the acci- 
dent.” 

The intrepid traveler bears the proud title of the only 
woman war correspondent in the world, as she went to 
Melilla during the Moroccan war with Spain in 1909. She 
was actually on the firing line with forty thousand Spanish 
troops, and for days heard the booming of big guns, and 
saw dead and dying on every side. About two thousand 
prisoners were brought from the interior; they were men, 
women and children. The women had never seen a white 
woman before and they gathered about Mrs. Miller and 
examined her clothing and nearly pulled her dress to 
pieces. They were afraid of her camera at first, but she 
soon made friends with them. Another time she arrived in 
St. Petersburg when a cholera epidemic was at its height. 
Her Russian ‘‘don't’’ are classics. Space is short, but a 
few follow: 


Don't criticise the Government, while you are there, even if your 
courier should say dreadful things about it. Sometimes the police 
would like to know what your ideas are, especially if you have been 
seen near the haunts of people revolutionary inclined, and the courier. 
may be their spy, trying to draw you out, in which case you might be 
asked to explain. 

Don't get into discussions with drosky drivers, railroad conduc- 
tors or custom officials, They won't understand you and will have 
their own way anyhow. 

Don't attempt to pass between lines of marching soldiers, espe- 
cially if they happen to be cavalry and in groups of 100 yards apart. 
They are probably carrying treasure, and if you get too near they may 
think you are going to throw a bomb and shoot at you. The chances 
are you wouldn't get hit, but it might delay your journey. 

Don't try to defy the Russian policeman. He means what he says 
—besides, his life isn't particularly happy anyhow. 

Always ask the price of everything before engaging it. The 
American tourist is regarded the world over as the man with money, 
which he hands out in lavish quantities to almost everybody. 


(Continued on page 229.) 


- How One Man Conducts Sixty-six Hotels 


Ford Harvey as an Innkeeper Across Half a Continent Perpetuates the Good Name of His Famous Father 


By ROBERT D. 


NE hotel in one place 
() issupposed to provide 

enough worry, work 
and mental anguish for a 
family of eight. Please use 
your imagination and try to 
estimate the problem in- 
volved in conducting sixty- 
six hotels spread over half a 
continent —on a mountain 
top, down in the pit of a 
desert, at the edge of a can- 
yon a mile deep, across the 
tracks in a prairie town, in 
the heart of a great city; 
try to imagine what it means 
to operate those hotels so 
that the lamb chop, or steak, 


#TRAUSS 


FORD HARVEY, 
\ young man who ably directs . aa 
the 5,000 employes of the Har- or roll, or coffee at The 
vey system of sixty-six hotels. 


Needles is evactly as good as 
at at Chicago or Kansas City or Los Angeles. The 
iman mind staggers. But it is possible—it is being done 
day and has been done for thirty years or more. Lay 
toorganization. It’s more than that—call it personality. 
When the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe was feeling its 
ay across the plains some forty years ago it found one 
ital defect, the lack of food for travelers. Unreasonable 
ravelers insisted that buffalo meat was not acceptable 
hree times a day twelve months in a year. A young 


Englishman, Fred Harvey, happened to be in the railway 
business about that time, and to him was assigned the in- 
teresting problem of making travel-worn men and women 
glad that they were traveling. It was a lucky day for the 
West. It was in Topeka that he opened the first Harvey 
hotel, and the traveling public began demanding stop-overs 
at the Kansas capital. The West began, to go to Topeka 
to eat; made pilgrimages to the place where canned goods 
and dried provender were forbidden entrance. To-day the 
Harvey system spreads from Chicago to San Francisco; 
from St. Louis to the Mexican Gulf. That it does not ex- 
tend to the Atlantic coast is due to the Harveys alone; 
Eastern railways long ago invited it. 

A Harvey house was opened in New Mexico, back in the 
early eighties. While ‘considerable of a ride’’ from fresh 
food, as they say in the cow country, canned goods were 
barred. A Harvey scout went ona hunt for fresh fruit and 
vegetables and such things in Old Mexico. He found 
fruits and vegetables, and more. At Guaymas he was 
taken to the chief of the Yaqui Indians—they are known 
nowadays principally as the only remaining aborigines 
engaged in the massacre industry—and when he went away 
those warriors were in business, supplying the Harvey sys- 
tem with green sea turtles, shell fish and bass and—don’t 
overlook this—sea celery to be used in salads. Well, sir, 
New Mexico quit business to eat at that Harvey house. 
This is related here simply to show that this Harvey idea 
didn’t fall out of the blue sky. 

Fred Harvey was one of those keen-eyed, stern and few- 


HEINL, Washington Correspondent for ‘* Leslie’s ”’ 


worded humans who use a cold exterior to hide a double- 
size heart. System, order, duty—those were sacred with 
him in the conduct of his business. Semblance of dis- 
courtesy to a patron or excuses for a lapse were to him two 
unforgivable sins. The casual observer would have con- 
sidered him as being cold blue steel—a mechanism rather 
than a human being, highly sensitive but gauged to a 
mathematical nicety. In fact, he was warm-hearted kind- 
ness itself—the sort of an employer who feels a personal 
responsibility for every man under him. And the young 
man was his hobby. The youngster with a clean character 
and fair promise was sure of a “‘tryout”’ by the Harveys. 

When it came time for Fred Harvey, the founder, to end 
his work his successor was one of his own training, his son, 
Ford Harvey. He became part of the Harvey system 
when nineteen, quitting college to get into the work. 
To-day you see in him almost a replica of the father—the 
same sharp eyes, thé same steel-trap jaws, the lithe, active 
body and the same inbred sense of duty. The business has 
grown as the country grew. 

There are hotels out there in the sage brush that cost 
two, three, and four hundred thousand dollars. Great, 
comfortable structures in places that were strange to water 
until the Harveys came. Can you imagine daily trains of 
steel tank cars that bring water a hundred miles or more for 
the use of a hotel in the sage brush? Five thousand per- 
sons are on the payroll of this ‘‘ Hotel Across a Continent, ”’ 
and every one, whether in the sand waste or overlooking 

(Continued on page 228.) 
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RETURN OF THE FAMOUS IRISH PLAYERS. 
The famous Irish Players were welcomed at Wallack’s by an appreciative audience and strengthened the splen- 
did impression they made on their first appearance last season. 


ONE OF THE SEASON'S BEST SUCCESSES. 
Walter eighton and Eva Leonard Boyne in ‘*Fanny’s First Play,’’ at the 
Comedy re shown in a scene from one of the most remarkable plays 
offered in New York for many seasons. Itisa clean and charming novelty. 





ROSE COGHLAN, IN “FINE 
FEATHERS.” 
Miss Coghlan was received en- 
thusiastically at'the Astor by old 


MISS JANE COWL. 
Leading woman in ‘Within 
the Law,’’ at the Eltinge The- 
ater. This play, dealing with 


JULIA SANDERSON, IN ‘“*THE 
SUNSHINE GIRL.” 

In the role of Dora Dale, 

“The Sunshine 


wit in WHITE 


EMMA TRENTINI, IN THE 
*“*FIRE-FLY.”’ 

The magnetism and musical ability 
of Miss Trentini combined to make 
the *‘Fire-Fly,’’ which appeared first 
at the Lyric and later at the Casino, 
one of the most enjoyable plays offered 
to the New York public this season. 


admirers when she appeared in 
“Fine Feathers,’’ after several 
seasons’ retirement. The same 
dramatic quality that willalways 
be remembered in her role of 
Countess Zicka in ‘‘Diplomacy’’ 
came to the front in ‘Fine 
Feathers.”’ 


the unusual subject of wrong- 
doing kept within the law, is 
one of the real successes of the 
season. At first, falsely con- 
demned, the heroine shows a 
spirit of revenge in later skirt- 
ing closely the danger line of 
wrong-doing. 


Girl,’” Miss 
Sanderson at the Knickerbocker, 
by her singing and dancing, car- 
ried the play into instant favor. 
Though the play is of London 
birth it brings no fog with it 
in the gayety of its plot and 
presentation. 


MISS VIOLET ROMER, IN “JOSEPH 
AND HIS BRETHREN.” 
One of the artistic features of the 
pageant production of *‘Joseph and His 
Brethren,’’ at the Century Theater, is 
the expressive dancing of Miss Violet 
Romer, which gave theater-goers a new 
interpretation of the dramatic dance. 


a ae 








CHICAGO’S THEATRICAL MANAGERS HONOR WILL J. DAVIS. 


The Theatrical Managers’ Association of Chicago recently tendered a banquet to Will J. Davis, the veteran and venerable dean of the theatrical profession. An unusual tribute was 

shown by the hour at which the guests assembled, it being almost midnight when they began on the first course. It was a representative gathering of Chicago’s business and professional 

men, including Governor Dunne, George Ade, Rev. Maurice J. Dorner, Samuel E. Kiser, John Sebastian, Judge Elbridge Hanecy, John Lee Mahin, Hon. E. W. Sims, William A. Pinker- 

ton, William Hale Thompson, Col. Beecher B. Ray, Col. D. cCarthy, W. H. Clark, Charles H. Burres, C. A. Cairns, George J. Charlton, Jack Norworth, Douglas Fairbanks, Henry Scott, 
George Kingsbury, Lyman B. Glover, Harry Askin, Harry J. Powers, Mort Singer, Percy Hammond, and James J. Brady. Wilbur Nesbit was the toastmaster. 


KAUFMAN, WEIMER AXD FABRY CO. 
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DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 
The Governor-General of Canada and his wife, who will return to England in April. The Duchess has 
been ill for some time, and it is proposed that she go to England for medical advice. It is feared that 
the Duchess’s illness is such that she will be advised not to venture another transatlantic voyage,in which 
event Canada’s first royal Governor will not return to Canada. 
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A Race to the South Pole-T 


The British Flag One Month Behind the Norwegian. 
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THE RACE FOR THE POLE. A VETERAN OF POLAR SEAS. 
Captain Scott’s ship left New Zealand on Nov. 28, 1910, and reached McMurdo Sound The ‘‘Terra Nova’’ (Captain Scott’s ship) was formerly a 
in December, 1910. The land expedition started in January and spent most of the whaler, built to withstand the ice-packs of the Antarctic. 
year in establishing chains of stations across the frozen zone. The final start from Scott raised a fund and bought the vessel, which he joined 
the edge of the great ice barrier was Nov. 2, 1911, about three weeks behind Amund- at Port Chalmers, New Zealand, in November, 1910. In 
The Norwegian reached the South Pole on December 14, but Scott's difficulties January it landed the Scott Expedition at Cape Evans, on 
retarded him so that he did not arrive until January 17,1912. His last letter, written McMurdo Sound. On January 18, 1913, it returned to 
almost within sight of safety, is dated March 25th, and his death probably occurred Cape Evans to pick up the Scott party and there learned 
four days later. The tragedy was not discovered until November. of the final tragedy. 
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A HERO WHOM THE WORLD MOUR 


Captain Robert F. Scott entered the Bash 
Navy when fourteen and rose to distinctia 
torpedo lieutenant. In 1900 he went to theifr- 
arctic in command of the ‘‘Discovery,” witiSir 
Ernest Shackleton as a subordinate officerfind 
his explorations in the South Polar seagijre 
probably greater than those of any othe @n. 

le was an officer of fine character, 



















A STOREHOUSE FOR FOOD NEAR THE SOUTH POLE. 
This marks Shackleton’s ‘‘Farthest South.”’ 
point when he sent back a party with his message of January 3, 1912, just : . - a ‘ 
before making the final dash for the Pole with his four companions. Food hearts of all Englishmen. These rough notes Scott started with ponies, hoping that their heads would be hi 
stations (usually snow cairns) mark all Polar trails, at intervals of about on our dead bodies must tell the tale.’’ 
65 miles, and contain also a small supply of oil fuel for the return trip. 


SCOTT’S DYING WORDS: 

“Surely misfortune could scarcely have 
exceeded this last blow. We arrived with- 
in eleven miles of our old One Ton Camp 
with fuel for one hot meal, food for two 
days. For four days we have been unable 
to leave the tent and a gale has been blow- 
ing about us. We are weak. Writing is 
difficult. But for my own sake I do not re- 
gret this journey, whith has shown us that 
Englishmen can endure hardship, help one 
another and meet death with as great fort- 
itude as ever in the past. We took risks. We 
know we took them. Things have come 
out against us and therefore we have no 
cause for complaint, but bow to the will of 
Providence, determined still to do our best 
to the last. But if we have been willing to 
give our lives to this enterprise,which is for 
the honor of our country, I appeal to our 
countrymen to see that those who depend 
upon us are properly cared for. Had we 
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BROWN BROS. lived I should have had a tale to tell of the 
hardihood, endurance and courage of my 


Captain Scott was near this companions which would have stirred the 
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CAPTAIN SCOTT ON THE TRAIL. 


The explorer’s costume must be light 
as well as warm, and must be impervi- 
ous to the bitter winds and driving 
The feet, hands, ears and nose 
are in constant danger of freezing. 
The lips and nostrils cannot be pro- 
tected against the stinging blasts. 
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Both Peary and Amundsen pinned their faith to dogs. Shackleto 
use them exclusively. 


the outset and delayed the final dash. The 













TRANSPORTING PROVISIONS IN DOG 







In the terrific Antarctic gales, the driving 
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HOW THE POLE IS ACCURATELY LOCATED. 







THE SHADOWS AT THE POLE 












The exact location is determined by a sextant and an artificial horizon, such as The sun does not rise and set at either the North or the South It tr 
sea captains use daily at noon, to locate the position of their ships. The photo- a circle at the same distance above the horizon throughout! = As 
graph shows Amundsen (on the left) with the sextant, while an assistant is on at different elevations during different seasons. A man ay %mp Shad: 
the right. These instruments and the observations are afterward forwarded to in the day or night, as shown in the drawing, and this is one‘ 
some scientific laboratory, in order that they may be examined and verified. may know he is in the immediate vicinity of the Pole —| on 
Amundsen brought back five sets, mdde by different men. Scott's party be not obscured by a gale. Scott, with a surveying inst » lo 


brought back the letter Amundsen left at the South Pole. 







within half a mile of Amundsen § 
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he Tragedy of the Antarctic 


zyian. Whig Amundsen Returns Triumphant, Scott Meets a Hero’s Death 
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HE WORLD MOLR MEN WHO BRAVED DEATH WITHIN THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. AMUNDSEN’S BRILLIANT DASH FOR THE POLE. een 
scott entered the § Every man in Captain Scott’s expedition was picked for the strenuous task. The crew was composed of The Norwegian’s land trip began nearly a month earlier than Scott’s and he had 
nd rose to distincti a men of the Royal Navy, selected from a thousand sailors who had served with him on other ships. The fine weather and plenty of food. His route crossed the Queen Maud Moun- 
in 1900 he went to the : test of each man was Polar experience and physical endurance, and most of the crew had been with him in tains, nearer to the Pole, and it was downhill all the way from that point. The 
the ‘‘Discovery,” wit the Antarctic Circle before. The scientific staff was also made up of selected men, and the sequel showed Norwegians were skilled in travel on skees and made swift marches. Amund- 
a subordinate Officer, that few mistakes had been made. The ‘astonishing failure’’ of Petty Officer Evans, one of the sen says that he discovered the Pole in his undershirt on a ‘‘hot’’ day, but he 
the South Polar seagipre contributing factors in the tragedy, now seems to have been due to sudden disability rather than to wore seven pairs of socks, of which two pairs were of dog-skin and reindeer skin 
1 those of any other @p. moral weakness. Instead of being the *‘ strong man” in pulling the sledge, he became a helpless with the hair inside. His return was rapid and uneventful. On December 
er of fine character, passenger until death came as the result of an accident. 28th he must have passed within 130 miles of Scott. 








HOW CAPTAIN OATES DIED. 

Captain L. E. G. Oates, of the Inniskil- 
len Dragoons, was the only representative 
of the British Army in the Scott expedi 
tion. His feet and hands were frozen on the 
return journey and on March 16th he was 
unable totravel. Knowing that he was en- 
dangering the entire party, all of them hav- 
ing refused to leave him, he determined to 
sacrifice himself. ‘‘He slept through the 
night,’’ said the record of Captain Scott, 
‘hoping not to wake, but he awoke in the 
morning. It was blowing a blizzard. Oates 
said, ‘I am just going outside, and may be 
gone some time.’ We knew that Oates was 
walking to his death but, though we tried 
to dissuade him,we knew it was the act of a 
brave man and an English gentleman.” 
The search party erected a cross near the 
place of his death, with this inscription: 

** Hereabout died 

Mem A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN, 
SES ae tae Capt. L. E. G. OATES, in dite 


EDGES ACROSS THE FROZEN FIELD. ate Dragos, AN ICE-MOTOR SLEDGE TRIED BY CAPTAIN SCOTT. 
who on the return from the Pole in March, 
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ROVISIONS IN DOG 












1 to dogs. Shackletd nd Scott both knew their value as transport animals but did not haves ‘ ; Shackleton’s good results with sledges drawn by an automobile led to the 
ic gales, the driving! is so heavy that it hugs the ground and kills the dogs; this is why 19! 2, willingly walked to his death in a invention of motor-driven ice-sledges for transporting supplies. After a 
heads would be hi@fenough to escape the blasts; most of the ponies were drowned at blizzard to try and save his comrades few days’ use most of these were abandoned. Dogs and ponies were used 


the final dash. The@#rch party used mules with gratifying results. up to within two degrees of the Pole and then sent back. On the return trip 


Scott had no animals of any kind. Provisions were drawn by hand. 








beset by hardship.” 
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. the London Spnere BROWN BROS. BROWS BROS 
VS AT THE POLE THE END OF THE DAY’S MARCH. THE WIDOW AND THE LITTLE SON. 
North or the South It travels around in In a tent like this Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant Bowers were found frozen nearly eight months Mrs. Scott, a talented sculptor, was on her way to New 
srizon throughout SHF.ty-four hours, but after the tragedy, within eleven miles of One Ton Camp. A terrific gale lasted for nine days and not one Zealand to meet her husband when the news of his death 
isons. A man may#—B Shadow at any hour was then alive. The three men knew that this was the end, for they were both starving and freezing. Here came. Peter was ten months old when his father last 
ng, and this is one @@@#igns by which a man the dauntless leader, almost too weak to write, penned his last message to the world, after he had care- sailed and is now in England with his grandmother. He 
of the Pole—provid™f©ourse. that the sun fully brought his records up to date. The diary of each man was recovered and is being brought back has been taught to pray every night for **Daddy to be 
1 a surveying inst t, located the Pole by Lieut. Evans, now in command. kept warm. In 1911 a set of cinematograph pictures, 





e of Amundsen § showing the child at play, was sent to Captain Scott. 
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The New Sport for Boys 


By FRANCIS A. COLLINS 
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A COMING AVIATOR. 
Boy launching a hydroaeroplane, which he himself con- 
structed. 


ET a new form of aeroplane appear and hundreds of 
inventive boys quickly imitate it in ingenious little 






models, perhaps even improve upon the original 
Scarcely had it been shown that a hydroaeroplane could 
rise quickly from the surface of the water than these 
amateur aviators were building the same type of machine 
in miniature and flying it for surprising heights and dis- 
tances. The lake at Van Cortlandt Park, New York, has 
recently been the scene of several interesting contests 
with these model hydroaeroplanes, the newest sport for 
bovs. These marvelous little crafts have been made to 
rise from the water under their own power and fly to a 
height of 100 feet or more, and remain aloft for seventy 
seconds. F 

The model hydroaeroplanes are built on the same gen- 
cral principles as the large man-carrying machines, although 
the boys have worked out several original features. They 
use small aeroplanes, often the same machines which have 
flown successfully when launched from the hand. These 
are mounted on small floats so that the planes are raised 
six or eight inches above the surface of the water. These 
little floats or pontoons are ingeniously constructed of 
frames of light wood or bamboo, covered with rice paper 
or oiled silk and add less than an ounce to the weight of the 
machine. When the machine rises it carries the floats 
along with it. 





ABOUT TO TAKE WING. 


4 toy hydroaeroplane in action and just leaving the water. 


lhe ‘“‘hydros”’ are fitted with propellers driven by rubber 
bands turned perhaps a thousand times. The boys have 
even invented an ingenious machine out of an ordinary 
egg beater to help them wind up the machines quickly. 
When all is ready, the ‘“‘hydro”’ is floated upon the water 
Instantly with a whir of 
It skims lightly over 


and the propellers are released. 
the propellers the machine is off. 
the surface of the water, leaving a wake behind it. A 
good machine will gain sufficient momentum to rise from 
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AWAITING THE SIGNAL. 
Five hydros ready to get away in a race which was success- 
ful and exciting. 


the water about ten feet. First the front planes lift 
slightly, and a moment later the ‘“‘hydro”’ is clear of the 
water and climbing rapidly upward. This is one of the 
most interesting moments of the flight. As the aeroplane 
is freed from the water the rapid revolution of the pro- 
pellers vibrates the machine which shakes off the water 
from the float in a light spray, much as a bird flutters the 
water from its wings. The machine now climbs rapidly 
upward rising perhaps to a height of a hundred feet. By 
adjusting the rudders the flight may be controlled with 
remarkable accuracy. The young aviator can thus make 
his model aeroplane fly away in a straight course or circle 
about in long, graceful curves. 

The boys show a remarkable knowledge of the princi- 
ples of aviation in construction of models. The motive 
power must be so adjusted that it will be sufficient to lift 
the machine from the water and give it its elevation after 
the shortest possible run. The machine must also be deli- 
cately balanced so that on rising in the air it will right 
itself and fly on an even keel even in the face of baffling 
wind currents. There are scores of different forms of suc- 
cessful hydroaeroplane models which show that the boys 
have their own ideas about aeroplane construction. Asa 
result of these experiments, much valuable information is 
being gained which promises to be of service in construct- 
ing the successful flying machines of the future. 


ow a Girl Sought Work in a Great City 


No. 7—She Secures a Position as Waitress and Relishes the Experience 


By EDITH 


WALKED straight across from the Pennsylvania Sta- 

tion, at New York, until I reached Sixth Avenue. I was 

hungry and I was a stranger, but I had heard of some 
of our popular restaurants, so that when I saw the name of 
one in white letters on a big glass window near Thirty-~ 
second Street I entered and gave my order. As I watched 
the busy waitresses hurrying back and forth it occurred to 
me that such employment might be a good start for me. 
My funds were low and I had no definite position in view. 

When I had finished my meal I walked over to the head 

waitress and asked her if I could work as a waitress. She 
-smiled pleasantly and gave me the address of the Childs 
Employment Bureau. I found myself later with a 
score of other girls in a large room, at 34 East Nineteenth 
Street, the main furnishings being a desk and a double row 
of chairs, on one side women applicants, on the other side 
the men. At the desk sat a young man who questioned me 
as to my previous experience, references, etc., and though I 
had to admit no experience, I gave him a little of my per- 
sonal home history, and with a happy heart I found myself 
once more in the restaurant with the card that had been 
given me to turn over to the head waitress. 

This smiling young woman with the kindliest eyes I have 
ever seen told me her name was Nora Kelley. Miss Kelley 
at once took me in charge and together we ascended to the 
second floor, where the girls’ retiring rooms were located. 
As we passed through, I noticed the resting room for the 
patrons, and was amazed at its charm and space, with 
dainty rugs, willow chairs, desks and draperies. This not 
being of personal interest | merely noted the general ar- 
rangement and followed eagerly the white-shod feet of Miss 
Kelley, who turned toa short flight of steps leading to the 
girls’ retiring room. She pushed open the door with an 
amused smile as a chorus of voices reached our ears in the 
Firefly waltz song, ‘‘ Sympathy.” 

That the girls didn’t stop longer than to give me a 
friendly smile of greeting gave evidence that the head 
waitress was not an ogre to be dreaded. She introduced me, 
gave me a key to my locker, and told me to come down 
stairs when I was ready. She further instructed one of the 
girls to loan me an apron. After putting away my hat and 
wraps, I availed myself of the bountiful supply of hot water 
and felt rested and refreshed and ready to tackle my new 


experience. Noting my glance toward the capacious bath 
tub, one of the girls who was using her resting spell to do a 
little fancy work answered my unspoken query by saying: 
“Oh yes, we take baths in it. Almost every night before I 
go home I| take a ‘dip’ and it’s restful I can tell you.” 

When I reached the lower floor Miss Kelley welcomed 
me with a smile. ‘‘This is what we call between shifts, ”’ 
she said, ‘‘so that I will have time to tell you what to do be- 
fore you start in regularly to-morrow!’ Then she proceeded 
to show me where the desserts were located, the big box 
with the bread and the bins with large and small spoons and 
knives and forks. There were two kinds of knives, silver 
and steel, and I was told to be sure and serve both when a 
customer ordered steaks or chops. Then a lesson in locat- 
ing the dishes was next in order. I have a pretty good mem- 
ory, so that I quickly impressed my mind with the position 
of milk pitchers, catsup glasses and the plates, saucers, 
cups and serving dishes. 

“We only serve just such meals as you have been accus- 
tomed to eat at home, and after the first day you won't 
make a mistake,’’ said Miss Kelley. Now study the bill 
of fare. The specials each day are only the regular ones 
ready to serve. Study the regulars and you won't have to 
study the card while the customer is waiting for a check.” 

For an hour I studied Boston and New York beans, 
chicken soups, steaks, desserts and the other dishes on the 
card until I was hungry enough to eat every single thing. 
The head waitress must have noticed my hungry look, for 
she came back and said, ‘‘You can order your dinner if 
you wish.”’ I didn’t know whether this was a command or 
an invitation, so I did not immediately respond. ‘‘ You 
know your meals are included,” said my tutor, quick to 
grasp the situation. ‘‘ You are not limited, select anything 
you please.”’ Well, thought I, this is a solution of one of 
my greatest worries, the question of where and what to eat. 
Enjoying a meal, cooked and served just the same as 
though I were a customer, I began to feel that five dollars 
and meals was pretty good for five hours’ work. You see 
until | became a regular waitress I would not be put on the 
regular eight hour shift with higher pay. 

Having finished, I was told that I need not stay that 
afternoon, but should report for duty at 7.30 the next 
morning. As I wanted to unpack my grip and get settled 
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in the little room a friend had secured for me I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity and ran up to my locker. 
There I founda group of girls, who at once took me into 
their confidence, and I was further enlightened regarding 
the conduct of the big restaurants that dot the country like 
daisies. ‘‘Sure you'll like it,” said one, when I timidly 
ventured the opinion that I hoped I'd like the work. 

‘“‘T wouldn't work in a store, not if I could be the swellest 
model on Broadway,”’ put in a pretty girl whose trim figure 
warranted her suggesting the possibility ef her being able 
to ‘make good”’ in the cloak and suit department. 

“But the dishes—I feel sure I'll never be able to carry 
such a lot, and probably I'll upset some and then, good 
night.’” This thought had been worrying me ever since | 
began to realize that I actually was going to start in 
“‘waiting’’ in the morning. But the girl said: ‘‘ You'll get 
on—don’t fear. The*first day I came I carried one cup 
and saucer and one glass of water, and I spilled both 
water and coffee. Now I can carry four glasses of water 
in one hand and a stack of dishes from my wrist to my 
shoulder on the other arm. Like everything else, it's 
practice. 

“But suppose you break something?" I asked. 

“Don’t let that worry you, there’s no charge for break- 
age, and no fine if you're late.” 

‘Breakfast first,’’ said Miss Kelley, next morning ‘‘and 
while you eat I will tell you what Iam going to do with 
you. First lam going to put you on at the front of the 
room. I believe in my new girls getting used to the excite- 
ment the very first day. Each girl has twelve customers, 
but I will give you four on the start. Ask the other girl 
if you get puzzled and I'll keep my eye on you. Pay 
attention to the order and you'll get along all right. 
When you become a regular you will have a number. 
Before you go home I will talk with you about your uni- 
form. Now don’t be nervous.’” With that she fastened 
my punch and checks on my waist together with a towel 
which she explained was to be used for wiping the plates, 
if anything detracted from the properly appetizing ar- 
rangement of the food. 

For five minutes I waited; one moment wishing a cus- 
tomer would come, the next hoping that no one in the 

(Continued on page 234.) 
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Of Especial Interest to Women 


Giris Make Good Farmers. 
have themselves better 


(7 é 
J practical than boys. rhe 


oys’ corn raising clubs organized by the 


shown 
farmers 


\gricultural Department several years ago 
proved very successful, but this success has 
been eclipsed by somewhat similar clubs for 
Such is the 


Agricultural Department 


girls more recently organized. 
statement of the 
in its report upon the movement to instruct 
raising vegetables and 


work of 


girls in the art of 
A 
fruits and the 
More than 
in these 


canning them. 


25,000 girls have been enrolled 
Oklahoma girls hold the 


having raised 


clubs. 
record, and canned this year 


ninety varieties of fruits and vegetables. 


It is inspiring to think of 25,000 strong, 
healthy girls, learning first to produce and 
then to can their products, an army of 
young girls learning to do something that is 
worth while, all happier for what they have 
done and better fitted for the work of 
house-keeping and home-making by their 


summer experiences. 


Dress Reform in China. 

HINA is now a republic, but they still 

do some things in the old way. For ex- 
ample, an edict has been issued by the 
Cabinet of the republic that will change the 
style of dress from Oriental to Occidental. 
Women are to give up their trousers for 
a loose-fitting garment on the lines of a 
kimono for housewear, and shirtwaist and 
pleated skirt for street use. Men are to 
wear the business suit and conventional 
evening clothes of the East. Women will 
be permitted to wear nothing but high shoes, 
while men will be allowed to use high calf- 
skin or low tan shoes. It may be that the 
Government will find difficulty in enforcing 
an edict so revolutionary, especially when 
many Chinese women look upon their pres- 
ent costume, and not without grounds, too, 
as being more modest and convenient. Cer- 
tainly the women sailors who swarm upon 
the rivers of China, and all other women who 
engage in rough manual work, will find a 
skirt not so convenient to work in as their 
present baggy trousers. Whether the re- 
form carries or not, the people of China, 
both men and women, will not be much 
troubled over changes in style. 


Women Are Not Babblers. 

OMEN are great talkers, but they 

don’c publish business secrets in 
their small talk. In this respect they seem 
to do a little better than men. ‘‘ There can 
be no doubt that women are far safer as 
clerks than men,’ Miss Florence, 
secretary of the Women Clerks and Secre- 
taries’ Friendly Society of London. “A 
business secret is rarely, if ever, divulged 
outside by a woman clerk. Unlike the men, 
they do not, when they leave the office, 
indulge in long conversations about their 
work. Men babble to men far more than 
women do to women.” 
Chief Supt. of the Local 
Board’s Typists, in testifying before the 
Civil Service Commission, likewise praised 
the loyalty and efficiency of women. 

Many men in responsible positions can 
also bear witness to the faithfulness, the 
patience and the infinite attention to detail 
on the part of women secretaries. Woman's 
capacity to talk is one of her accomplish- 
ments, but it is to her credit that she knows 
how to keep quiet about business affairs, 
the knowledge of which comes to her by 
reason of her position as a business woman. 


says 


Government 


No Sunday Department Stores. 
HERE will be no disposition on the 
part of any of our American cities to 
follow the lead of Paris in the matter of 
Sunday opening of stores. The stores of 
Paris have won the legal right to open for 
business on Sundays, and many of the large 
department and dry goods stores will avail 
themselves of the privilege. But as the 
head of a large New York firm remarked, 
‘the opening of department stores here on 
Sunday would be an impossibility.’’ Public 
sentiment would be so opposed to such a 
needless encroachment upon the Sabbath as 
a day of rest that the store attempting the 
innovation would be doomed to failure. 
Such a change would require also a thorough 
reorganization ef the whole system of hours 
of labor, as those working on Sundays would 
have to be given days off at other times. 
There is nothing to be said in favor of 
further commercializing the Sabbath. 
Church and labor can unite in preserving it 
as a day of rest which must 
croached upon. Every man is entitled to 
one day’s rest in seven, and whenever possi- 
ble that day should be Sunday for every 
worker. 


not be en- 


Miss Charlesworth,, 


Reducing the Cost of Living. 
A READER of 


LESLIE’s who has used 


oleomargarine in his family for the past | 


twenty years asks us why the Government 
places a tax of one-fourth cent per pound 
on uncolored and ten cents per pound on 
colored olemargarine and requires a license 
to manufacture or to sell when it is just as 
wholesome a food product as there is on the 


market He 


creamery people be 


asks why, too, should not the 
required to pay a tax 
for coloring creamery and “ butter? | 


In these columns we have frequently raised 


proc ess”’ 


the same queries. No logical explanation 
can be given for taxing ( olored olemargarine 
and leaving colored butter untaxed, nor is 
there any good reason why either one should 
be taxed. Selling now at twenty-five cents 
per pound, without the tax the best grade of 
olemargarine would sell for fifteen cents a 
As we have before pointed out, the 
only protec tion the public needs is to have 
olemargarine stamped so that the purchaser 
would know what he was buying, and inorder 
that dealers might not be able tosella low- 


priced article at the high price of fancy butter. 


pound. 


Cutting Out Extravagance. 
O° R first impulse is to rule out of court 

the person who denies the high cost of 
living. But we ought first to see if he 
hasn’t something to say that will help us in 
wrestling with the problem. Dr. George 
K. Holmes, who has been studying the ques- 
tion for the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, has figures to prove that the 
prices of many things are not unprecedented, 


but are high by reason of comparison with | 


an era of low prices in the later years of the 
80’s and throughout the go’s. He shows, 
for example, that the farm price of beef was 
higher from 1881 to 1885 and from 1896 to 
1900 than in any subsequent year except 
1911 and 1912. Other factors to which this 


Government expert refers as being responsi- | 


ble for high living cost are the luxuries and 
pleasures now demanded as a 
course by everyone. 

During the last decade the scale of extrav- 
agance on which we live has risen equally 
with the increased living. Dr 
Holmes mentions the moving-picture show, 
the card-party prize, the automobile, 
frequent calls on the family physician, 
tipping, buying on credit and in small pack- 
ages, buying by telephone and demanding 
free delivery 


matter ol 


cost ol 


more 


as some of the changes in gen- 


eral habits, all of which have helped to swell | 


One thing is certain, 
got to practise a little more self- 
denial, be willing to do without things, and 
put a little more science and system into our 
methods of expenditures. The consumer 
who complains so much may direct some 


the Gost of living. 
we have 


of his criticisms upon himself with great 


profit. 
Pants for Women Next! 
7HY not? 


From the 
loose 


extremely tight 

skirt to trousers would be 
only a short step. Some, however, who now 
object to the absurdly narrow skirt would 
draw the line at its division into two parts. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the equal 
suffrage leader, does not belong to this 
class. As the result of a two years’ trip 


around the world and study of the costumes 
of all nations, Mrs. Catt is convinced that 
the Chinese woman should be our model 
in the matter of dress. ‘‘ Make a bonfire of 
your hats; throw away your corsefs and 
wear trousers instead of these ridiculously 
tight skirts,’’ said Mrs. Catt in addressing 
the equal suffrage club at the Astor Hotel. 

Our costumes need reforming without 
any question, and it may be just as true 
that the Chinese costume js the most sani- 
tary, the most comfortable and the most 
artistic that could be devised; but it is rash 
that American women burn 
their clothes and don the Chinese cloak and 
straight-hanging trousers. Why not 
preach first a deliverance from the bondage 
of the fashion makers of Paris? Why 
longer worship and bow down to the ex- 
treme and often vulgar creations of Paris? 
Why not support the movement already 
begun to create fashions of our own which 
shall not be marked by the extremes or the 
radical and frequent changes to which we 
have for years submitted? It may be that 
we shall get along after awhile without hats 
or corsets, but since that will not come at 
one stroke, let us counsel moderation and 
good sense in their use as a preliminary step. 
As to the trousers of Chinese women, it will 
be a long while before women of the Occi- 
dent come to even an adaptation of them. 
In the meanwhile it will not be out of place 
to preach against any form of skirt which 
hampers one’s movements, makes running 
impossible and even walking unsafe, besides 
' rendering the wearer more or less ridiculou: 


to propose 


loose, 
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& Kin n8sfo s 
want our new 
Cook Book 


Propucts 
COOK 
Send your name Book 


on a post card 


Here is a Cook Book worth while. 


So full of original 
and helpful suggestions that it will be welcome in every 


home. Beautifully illustrated color-pages show new 
desserts and dainty dishes and how they should be 
made and served. A book to be prized by every 
woman who must meet the daily problem of giving 
variety to the home table—who wants new and appe- 
tizing recipes, at the same time considering economy 
and nutritive values. The collection of successful 
recipes for home candy-making is remarkable—direc- 
tions so simple that the young folks can follow them 
with results that will delight all the family. Every 
recipe in the book is practical—tried and proved—and 
has the authority of well-known cooking experts. 

Send your name today before the edition is exhausted 
and you will receive a copy free by return mail. 


ar 


is the favorite syrup in millions of American 
homes. It is the great spread for bread: 
delicious on griddle cakes, waffles and hot 
biscuit. It makes fine candy—taffy, fudge, fondant creams 
and chocolates. There are two kinds of Karo—Karo 
(Crystal White) red label: clear as strained honey: very 
delicate flavor—Karo, blue label: full rich flavor. 


Ask your grocer for Karo today—and write 
for the Corn Products Cook Book. Address 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. T NEW YORK P. O. Box [161 
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HE best of attention 

and service for the 

man who carries a 
Howarp Watch—not on 
account of the watch, but 
because he is likely to be 
that kind of a man. 


The possession of a Howarp 
undoubtedly does suggest a man 
who appreciates quality and is quite 
able to know whether he is getting 





‘The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. Find the Howard 
jeweler in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know, 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “ The Log of the HOWARD 
atch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the 

U.S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop usa post card, 
Dept. U, and we'll send you a copy. 


Boston, Mass. 


it or not; a man who respects 
Howarp history; and withal, the 
practical man of orderly mind 
who expects to have things done 
on time. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (double-roller) ina 
Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel at 
$150—and the Eowarp Howarp model 
at $350. 











Me . : 
Ww 
| E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
e 























Do You Like 
Miniatures ? 


TTRACTIVE pictures, full of color and 
decorative. Pictures that will give a touch of 
refinement and color to your home. The Judge Art 
Prints answer this description exactly. 











A catalog 
containing reproductions in miniature of the entire 
Judge Art Print Series will be sent to you upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents and your name and address. 


JUDGE, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every day sources. 


" SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 


























HAVE YOU TRIED 


SCHULTZ 


GINGER ALE 
Particularly Prepared 
for Particular People 
From your dealer or sent direct 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 
430-444 First Ave., MY. City 
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Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, ete., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 360 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





























Control Your Motor Boat 


this way —it’s the safe way 


Movinga single lever stops, reverses, or sends your 
boat ahead. Engine doesn’t stop. That is the 
“Baldridge pe rd Contrast it with the old, dan- 
gerous way o stopping the engine and letting 

‘her’’ float up. Stop bling with collisi 
and “‘smash-ups.’’ 


Get a Baldridge Reverse Gear 
—the gear with the unbroken main shaft that 
positively prevents the usual exasperating 
gear troubles. Fully enclosed; thousands 
in use on all kinds of motor boats. 
Send for free book telling the good 
points of ‘‘Baldridge’’ construction. 
Ifyouarein the boat business, write 
for dealer’s proposition. 


THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. 











TYPEWRI 
FACTORY REB 
j Remington No, 







3-$35 
2—$23 
Two of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and lke new hi 


Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect ia 
e 


can save you $35 to $75 on any machine. 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 


Write tor “ The Confession” and eatalog. 
American Writing Machine Co. Inc. 345 Broadway. N.Y. 
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How One Man Conducts Sixty- 
six Hotels. 


Continued from page 221 


the Golden Gate, follows the law of the 
Harvey system as « lose lyasa sailor observes 
regulations aboard a battleship. It isa rare 
case of a son following his father, not only in 
business in detail, but in personality and | 
temperament as well | 
Following the example of his father young 
Harvey never gives his family name toa 


hotel he chooses old Spanish and Indian 
| 


ippellations that have to do with the his- 
tory of the locality. To che traveling public, | 
however, they are “Harvey houses,”’ whether 
officially the Alvarado, for one of Coronado’s 
officers, or the Bisonte, in the heart of the old 


buffalo country, or El Tovar, a gem of a 
| little hotel at the Grand Canyon in Ari- | 
|}zona. If Mr. Harvey has time to have a 
hobby it is certainly the Canyon. He fairly 
worships its natural grandeur. ‘There is 
only one Grand Canyon in the world,” Mr. 


’ 


Harvey tells you. ‘See it.’ 


You do, and you are not disappointed. 
Mr. Harvey lives in Kansas City. His | 
employes who do their work well are his 
friends. They never mistake his courteous 
manner. Mr. Harvey is not loud, nor does 
he use his voice to order men about. Not 


long ago I was with him on the Santa Fe sys- 
tem in the Southwest. He dropped off of the 
train into a Harvey hotel, as is his habit. 


The manager did not know that he was 


coming. To me the place appeared to be 


in apple-pie order but not to mine host. | 
There was a climax when the man, 


who runs sixty-six hotels and knows what 


is going on in each one of them, saw a 


| place where some plastering had fallen 
which had not been repaired. He did not 
explode or make a scene, but he called the 
There was an 
Harvey had 

There was | 


manager quietly to one side. 
earnest conversation. Mr. 
noticed a dozen things wrong. 
| plenty of chance for the manager to explain, 
but he was so clearly to blame for the bad 
conditions that he volunteered hardly a| 
word. “It is not pleasant for me to find | 
such conditions,”” Mr. Harvey said. ‘‘We}| 
have given that man every chance. He has 
one of the best hotels in this part of the 
| country and he must keep it the best.” 
When President Taft was a guest of a 
Harvey hotel in Kansas last fall Mr. Har- 
vey happened to come in from another di- | 
rection. ‘The small town was full of visitors | 
and his little hotel was taxed to its capacity. 
When dinner time came Mr. Harvey filed 
| into the dining room with the other guests. 
His party had to wait to be served, like 
everybody else. Mr. Harvey saw that the 
waiters had much more than they could do. 
He knew they were doing their best. Thefe 
On the con- 





was not a complaint from him. 

|trary, he afterward complimented his em- 
| ployes on the efficient manner in which they 
had handled the crowd. 

Recently the Kansas City street railways, 
| with some fifty millions capitalization, were 
to be placed in a receiver’s hands pending 
|troublesome negotiations for franchise re- 
newals. Judge William C. Hook, of the 
United States Circuit Court, asked Mr. Har- 
vey to serve. The compensation didn’t 
interest Ford Harvey and the semi-public 
| nature of the work did not appeal to him. 
The Harveys are almost anonymous in their 
retirement. 

“I come to you personally,”’ said Judge 
Hook, ‘‘ because. the people of Kansas City 
as wellsas the stockholders of the road have 
faith in you. And as a citizen it’s your 
duty.” 

So Ford Harvey is working on double 
shift this year. 








How Deafness Comes. 

\ ITHOUT using the scientific terms 

there are two kinds of deafness that 
creep on us gradually, the hardening of the 
ear drum, and the running ear, both con- 
ductive to less and less ability to hear clearly. 
Many who are so afflicted attribute the ail- 
| ment to catarrhal influence or increasing 
years and do nothing to remedy what they 
deem incurable. There is no science so 
backward as that which deals with diseases 
of the ear. Aurists and ostologists have 
made some curative progress in octostosis, 
a process of bone formation in which ossifi- 
cation takes place within the substance of 
the cartilage. Few cures have been actually 
effected and a prominent medical authority 
states that until the cause and cure of rheu- 
matism are determined, deafness will con- 
tinue. The presence of uric acid in the sys- 
tem is, according to this learned man, the 
cause of deafness either swift or progres- 
sive. Banish this blood alien and the deaf 
will hear. It is advisable, therefore, to 





FEBRUA 





watch out against the twinges of gout, and 
the rheumatic stiffening of the joints and 
| muscles, if deafness is to be sidetracked. 
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SERVICE 
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Over 375,000 Copies the Issue 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARE 


writing for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
services I get patent or no fee Advice free. 


R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. ¢ 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $561,530 MADE BY 
clients Patent Book—‘‘ What and How to Invent 

Proof of Fortunes in Patents"’ FREE 112-page 
Guide ). E. Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 F 
St.. Wash., D. C 
PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. FACTS ABOUT 
Prizes, Rewards, Inventions Wanted, etc. Send 10 
cts. postage for valuable books. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 91, Washington, D. C Established 1869 
**PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” 
a 72-page treatise sent free upon request; tells what 
to invent and where to sell it Write today. H.S8. 
Hill, 909 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C 
PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. OUR 
free booklets tell how; also what to invent. Ali 
business strictly confidential Write today. D. 
Swift & Co., 311 7th St., Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE PAY 


hundreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary Song poems wanted with or 
without music—will pay one-half of profits if suc- 
cessful. Send us your work today. Acceptance 
guaranteed if available. Largest concern in the 
country. ‘ree particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 
218, Washington, D. C. 

YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailor made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on Rain coat Free? Could 
you use a few dollars a day for a little spare time? 
Perhaps we can offer you a steady job? If you live 
in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once and get 
beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 35, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG MONEY IN 
successful Songs. Entirely New Plan. Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to write 
a Hit. Past experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Free Illus. Book ex- 
plains our clear-cut_ Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 
638 G, Washington, D. C. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $900 
first year, promotion to $1800. Examinations May 3 
in every state. Common education sufficient with 
my coaching. Full information free. Write for 
booklet V 811, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY MAIL 
Clerks for Parcels Post. Thousands needed. $75.00 
month to commence. Examinations everywhere 
May 3rd. Sample questions free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dep't L 140, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—AMBITIOUS PEOPLE TO PRE- 
pas at home and succeed as Stenographers, Book- 
ceepers: Real Estate Agents, Salesmen or Lawyers. 
Free booklet, tells how. State preference. American 
Education Association, San Francisco. 


GET PREPARED FOR RAILWAY MAIL AND 
other Government ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write now for Free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS 

AGENTS; WOULD YOU TAKE ASTEADY JOB 
where you can make $30 weekly and chance to work 
up to district manager with yearly profits of $3,000 
or more. Noexperience required. My goods are snap- 
py selfsellers that make and hold customers. Need 
fifty more agents now. If you want to make money 
quick, write today. E. M. Davis, B-1, Davis Block, 
Chicago. 

AGENTS, SUCCESS ASSURED SELLING OUR 
Embroidered Novelties, Art Linens, Ladies’ Wearing 
Apparel, etc. Profits abundant. Free catalog tells all. 
RaphaelImp.& Mfg.Co., Dept.L,605 Broadway,N.Y. 
WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FUR- 
nish rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Address Bigler Com- 
pany, X 676, Springfield, Illinois. 
AGENTS—ONE CENT INVESTED IN A POS- 
tal card will bring you a $35 to $60 a week propo- 
sition. Galloway-Bowman Co., Div. 200, Water- 
loo, Lowa. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
SONG POEMS WANTED. — BIG MONEY IN 
successful Songs. Entirely New Plan. Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to write 
a Hit. Past experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Free Illus. Book explains 
our clear-cut Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 603 G, 
Washington, D. C. 


of dollars have been made by successful writers. 
WE PAY 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or 
write for Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Depart- 
ment 749, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill afew ideasinto your head. 
Get the Zim Book— it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Mor. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book 
returned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, 
Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


DON’T YOU WANT A FARM HOME IN THE 
mild, healthful Southern States? Fine grazing, 
truck and general farming lands $10 to $30 an acre— 
easy terms. Poultry, fruit, truck pay $50 to $300 
an acre. Land lists and ‘‘Southern Field"’ magazine 
free. M.V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway. Room A-56. Washington, p. C. 


OLD COINS WANTED 
$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLE CENTS 
dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hundreds of 
old coins. Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated 
Coin Value Book. 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 39, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particu- 
lars. School of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues. Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 
Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions. _Make Up Goods. 
Catalog free. T. 8S. Denison & Co. Dept. 22, Chicago. 


~—s INCUBATORS 


MANDY LEE INCUBATOR, COMPLETELY 
automatic. Everything measured and regulated. 
Simply follow plain rules. Fine book free. Geo. H. 
Lee Co., 1265 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 5 
HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL OR EX- 
change? Leslie’s Classified Column offers its readers 
an exceptional opportunity to secure big results from 
small investments. We will prepare your advertise- 
ment if you will give us the facts, and put your ad- 
vertisement in more than 375,000 copies—all for 
$1.75 a line. Full information furnished on receipt 
of postal. Address Classified Agvatns Dept., 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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remark- 


able fact about 


Flake Graphite 


is that bearings have been run for a con- 
siderable time with no other lubricant and 
without cutting or harmful results. This 
indicates why, under less unusual condi- 
tions, Dixon’s Graphite Lubricants bring 
forth unsolicited testimonials from the 
**Speed Kingsof Motordom."’ After using 


DIXON’S 


Automobile Lubricants 


for the first time, Barney Oldfield says : 
**T have never before experienced the 
sense of safety and lubrication surety 
that I felt today.”’ 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s No, 677. 
Special for transmissions and differentials. 


Send name and model of car for free 
book No. 255, “Lubricating the Motor.” 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 
Jersey City New Jersey 





The World’s Only Woman War 
Correspondent. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

Mrs. Miller was at a reception not long 
ago, and was presented to a Senator, who 
said as he shook hands with her, ‘‘ Madam, I 
have wanted to make your acquaintance 
ever since I saw you climb a telegraph pole 
at Chicago.”” With all that, let it not be un- 
derstood that Mrs. Miller is bold or mascu- 
line. She is strenuous, self-reliant, but 
feminine to the last degree, and a_ most 
interesting person to meet. Her duties as 
a staff correspondent have been taken on be- 
cause she loves the work. Mrs. Miller has 
a beautiful home and is one of the best- 
respected residents of Baltimore. Not so 
very long after Mayor Preston of that city 
had written a personal letter thanking her 
for the good she was doing in publicizing the 
Maryland municipality, a citizen encountered 
her on a hazardous expedition. The rain 
was coming down in sheets. He eyed her 
heavy camera, and said half pityingly, 
‘May I ask what your name is?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘Mrs. C. R. Miller.” “I am 
acquainted with a man by that name, but 
he is connected with one of the large trust 
companies here. Do you know him?” 
“Slightly,’’ was the unexpected reply. ‘‘He’s 
my husband.” “And you work for a living?” 





“Yes,” responded Mrs. Miller promptly, | 
‘“‘and let me tell you confidentially, my hus- 
band beats me, too.” 

Mr. Miller is vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company of Maryland, a 
concern which is headed by former Governor 
Warfield. He is tremendously interested in 
his wife’s work. She, in turn, reciprocates 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN 


Good Humor Returns with Change to Proper 
Food. 


LUSTRATED WEEKLY 


by providing him with a perfectly regulated | 
household 


xv on the Isthmus of Panama, Mrs. 


No matter if she is in Hong 


Kong 
Miller can tell you exactly what her folks 
will have for dinner that night. She has well- 
trained servants and maps out the domesti 
scheme for months ahead of time. Not very 
long ago, Mrs. Miller climbed aboard a 
street car in Baltimore and, of course, was 
lugging a bulky camera. 

‘Who is that woman?” a man inquired of 
the conductor. 

‘That lady is Mrs. Miller,’ he replied with | 
some show of pride, “‘she goes all over the | 
world taking pictures. She's not stuck-up, | 
and she knows what's what.” 

It was a deserved compliment to one of | 


the most interesting women in this country. 


‘* The Movies.”’ 
S! NCE the moving picture show has come 


to town to stay, | 

he libraries have most closed, for people | 
stay away. 

The children do not need the books to read 
of histor y; 

But at the moving picture show they learn 
more easily. 

They see the famous men of old do deeds 
they’ve read about, 

And greet the scenes of school book lore with 
many a happy shout. 


They see where mighty Caesar passed the 
River Rubicon, 

And how the Delaware was crossed by our 
George Washington. 

They see our father Adam and Noah with 
his ark, 

And Lincoln freeing hosts of slaves in days 
that were most dark. 

Of modern days and modern ways they learn 
about as well, 

And when Mike Donlin’s at the bat they 
greet him with a yell. 

Then other days come in for praise, and 
Shakespeare they enjoy, 

While Robin Hood and his merry men 
delight each girl and boy. 


There’s the Civil War whose battles grim 
are shown upon the screen, 

Lookout Mountain, and Bull Run, and 
many a northern scene,— 

The stories from the Bible are shown with 
reverent skill, 

And from the tales of Mother Goose the 
kids see Jack and Jill. 

Of every clime, of every time, the pictures 
tell us true, 

And show the kiddies what’s occurred in 
times both old and new. 

So story books and libraries are empty quite 
today, 

Because the moving picture show has come 
to town to stay! 





RUSSELL E. SMITH. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
HAT the benefits of life insurance are 
increasingly appreciated by the general 
public is proved by the fact that the leading 


| old-line life insurance companies report a 


larger business done last year than cver be- 
fore. This is a pleasing, but not a surpris- 
ing, state of affairs. These companies of the 
better class have voluntarily done many 
things which have won for them the perfect 
confidence of the people. They have issued 
liberal policies; they have been most consid- 
erate of the policyholder; they have inter- 
ested himself in his health; they have given 


(him much hygienic advice and have, in 


“ For many years I was a constant sufferer 
from indigestion and nervousness, amount- | 
ing almost to prostration,’’ writes a Mon- | 
tana man. 

‘* My blood was impoverished, the vision | 
was blurred and weak, with moving spots | 
before my eyes. This was a steady daily | 
condition. I grew ill-tempered, and even- 
tually got so nervous I could not keep my 
books posted, nor handle accounts satis- 
factorily. I can’t describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one 
day I happened to notice Grape-nuts in a 
grocery store, and bought a package out of 
curiosity to know what it was. 

‘| liked the food from the very first, eat- 
ing it with cream, and now I buy it by the 
case and use it daily. I soon found that 
Grape-Nuts food was supplying brain and 
nerve force as nothing in the drug line ever 
had done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was restored to 
health, comfort and happiness. 

“Through the use of Grape-Nuts food my 
digestion has been restored, my nerves are 
steady once more, my eye-sight is good 
again, my mental faculties are clear and 
acute, and I have become so good-natured 
that my friends are truly astonished at the 
change. I feel younger and better than I 
have for 20 years. No amount of money 
would induce me to surrender what I have 
gained through the use of Grape-Nuts food.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 


interest. 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekiy."* 


many instances, assumed the role of good 
medical angel. They have paid death 
claims promptly and have refrained from 
taking advantage of technical points in their 
own favor. In fact, they have played an 
honorable and beneficent part in the social 
order, and they are justly reaping an ample 
reward. 


D., Manila, P. I.: Your policy is your form of 
contract with the company and you will be entitled 
to only what it stipulates. 

8., Tower City, Pa.: If the company should fail 
you would only be entitled to so much of the assets 
as could be awarded to your policy. This would 
be very small. | 

T., Temple, Texas: The Independent Order of 
Puritans shows a decided increase in the ratio of | 
deaths. If you are insurable elsewhere better put | 
your money in a sound, old-line company. 

B., Atlanta: The order of the Modern Woodmen | 
of America is included in the assessment class. 
For reasons frequently given I do not recommend | 
this form of insurance. If you join the fraternity 
for social reasons, that is another matter. 

B., Wooster, O: Assessment insurance as a rule 
is very unsatisfactory. The increase in the assess- 
ments, as your age increases, always seems like 
a great hardship, while in an old-line company 
the dividends on your policy lighten the burden. 

1., Greenville, 8. C.: It is usually the wisest to 
insure in well-established companies that have 
demonstrated their ability to command the busi- 
ness. If you have preference for a new company 
you could give it part of your insurance and divide 
the balance among the older concerns. 

Cheapest, Louisville, Ky.: 1. The rates of all the 
old-line companies are not essentially different, as 
they are all based on the same calculation. 2. The 
company that employs no agents and that, there- 
fore, sells a lower cost policy is the Postal Life of 
35 Nassau St., New York. It does its business by 
mail and sends no agent to solicit business. If 
you will send your full name, occupation and exact 
date of your birth to the company at the above 
address, you can get particulars of this plan of 
low cost insurance with a 9'!4 per cent. guaranteed | 
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Before the Fire or After? 


HEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you Bia 
have paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire which boas 
makes it due and payable? You cannot change it after the Fe 


fire. It will be too late then, but before the fire you can readily, at [9 

no extra cost, select an insurance company whose record and strength a 

guarantee the liberal fulfillment of its obligations. Ab 
Upon foundations of commercial honor the Hartford Fire Insur- a 


ance Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in the ¢ 
United States. It has paid more than $158,000,000 to its policy- 
holders. Its popularity is the reward of merit, and the result 
of over a century of honorable dealings with its patrons. 

When next you insure tell the agent the Company you 


. 











“INSIST ON’THE HARTFORD Le 
Agents Everywhere ae 














bet ai) al Breen : 
$20,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE 7 $25 





HE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
has the largest accident insurance business in 
the world and was the pioneer in this branch 

of insurance in the United States. 


“The TRAVELERS 20-25” is its latest policy. 
It pays $20,000 for serious disabilities and death 
resulting from Railway, Vessel, Elevator and Hotel 
Fire casualties for a yearly premium of $25. The 
policy covers accidents of all kinds, but is designed 
particularly for those who use “common carriers.” 
And to such persons this policy offers more protection 
against serious accidents for the same money than 
any policy issued by any other company. 


This policy is sold for larger and smaller amounts 
at proportionate cost. 


Printed matter giving in detail the amounts payable for 
injuries and accidental death is now ready for distribution. 


Send the coupon below for advance information. 




















The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. Leslie’s A TEAR OFF 
Send particulars of your new ‘‘20-25"" Accident Policy. My name, address and date of birth are written below. 
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This is one of three Great Models which “a 


access 


Celebrate the 20th Anniversary 
of the Haynes Car 


Model 24, 5-passenger touring 
car, fully equipped, $1785 
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All Models Electrically Started and Lighted | 3 












































HAYNES MODEL 24—! <v!nders, HAYNES MODEL 22—S,<v!mders, HAYNES MODEL 23—H2yres, Si 
; cast in pairs, cast in pairs, cylinders on 
4), in. bore, 5!» in. stroke, 34x4 in. 4'5 in. bore, 514 in. stroke, dual igni- cast in pairs, 4!4 in. bore, 5!% in. Fk 
tires, wheel base 118 inches, left-side tion, wheel base 120 inches. $2250. stroke, 36x4!. in. tires, wheel base 130 
drive, center control. $1785. inches, left-side drive, center control. Neties 
- Top, top cover, two large electric headlights, gl f lectri ide lights flush in occupy 
EQUIPMENT, ALL MODELS * dash, electric tail light. slectric ‘cowl laste, Lesselteville panne mn WF A starting cover a 
and lighting system, 100 ampere hour storage battery, Eisemann dual magneto, speedometer, 12-inch upholstery, horn, coat ¢ 
and foot rails, tire irons, full equipment tools, etc., one extra demountable rim. Gasoline tank capacity 18 gallons. Wire 90,001 
wheels, $100 extra. mobile 
~ ,AIC D wh , : . ; , in , of man 
A MERICA’S FIRST CAR, time-tested through its twenty years of progress and achievement, is offered in three tectuns 
4 %& splendid models with a wide variety of body designs for this year. It is the crowning year in Haynes history, admira 
and a great year for Haynes purchasers. There is no other car so long known for its value, yet no other—not even : vs 
et ae 3 vs J . ns é : . : ya tu 
the /east known, seeking a foot-hold in the market—offers more of the up-to-the-minute features which compel boat 
attention. of the | 
largest 
; Others may offer what seems like as much as the Haynes and offer it And any purchaser may- choose any Haynes with an assurance of strides 
for a price as low. splendid service. 
wt} nang + , lhere’s twenty years of good car building back of the Here, in these three models, worthy successors of all the successful 
Th: 6 decouend Bee ay pengton dependability. Haynes cars of the past, you can know you are getting the highest 
\ 29 em a whole tol to you. ; standards of construction, the utmost motor eficiency, the most dura- an 
Any purchaser should be able to choose the car he wants from the ple materials and absolutely honest workmanship. the larg 
Haynes Line for 1913. : : . madet™ 
Haynes has never marketed an experiment, never a make-shift. Witt 
Just as an example, the new “Six” is the result of years of tests in iim 
Haynes shops and one full year of road tests. been pl 
’ ae < Haynes owners are never asked to make Haynes experiments. So the act 
bg : bid ‘ we offer the new Haynes “Six”? with the same certainty of success that tbout 
a . ‘ we have continued - year after year—marketing new-model “ Fours.’’ ble, bu 
‘ kena. Ss 7 i . on ° ° towed 
It is a “ Six’ that commands your confidence. The price—$2500—is erm wr 
the right price, butif we asked five hundred more it would not onan 
seem high. which ¢ 
The price of the Haynes “Six” is illustrative of the Haynes price load on 
Haynes ‘‘Six,’’ $2500 policy, which we have never forsaken. A fair and honest price for the . three 
car, with a fair and honest profit, and no charge for prestige. oe 
Car on 
former 
6“ ” ? reg . 
The Haynes name stamps every Haynes car “O.K.”—but we don’t ask you to pay for the name. —- 
S Cz 
P ‘ Che tr 
See Your Haynes Dealer or Write for Catalog Today , oad an 
here i 
he thr 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. L.W., KOKOMO, INDIANA tire 
4 : es ; : neans, 
1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 1702 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO Van Ness Ave. at Turk St., SAN FRANCISCO 510-512 N. Capitol Blvd., INDIANAPOLIS ires m 
is ther 
ured b 
he old 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Motorist’s Column 


Automobile Bureau 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks and delivery wagons, motor boats, 
accessories, routes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Automobile Bureau, Leslie's 
Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge 








PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


A GREAT MOTOR CAR EXHIBITION BUILDING 


Five acres of exhibition space at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, at San 
Francisco, are to be devoted to a display of automo iles. 


An Appreciation—and an Apology 


HEN the Automobile Bureau and Motorist’s Column were first inaugurated, 
it was well realized that they were destined to become an institution among 
the readers of LEsLIE’s, for it was known that many would avail themselves of 

the opportunity for obtaining free and unbiased advice as to the selection, operation, or 
onstruction of all motor-driven vehicles—and their accessories. But the interest mani- 
fested by the thousands of readers of LESLIE’s has been little short of amazing. Letters 
have been pouring in at the rate of over a hundred a week, and these strike every note 
n the gamut of motoring, from the question of the man interested in the purchase of 
a $200 motorcycle, to an inquiry from a single business house concerning the advisability 
of replacing its 40 horses and 18 wagons with commercial vehicles. These inquiries have 
come from all parts of this Continent, Central America as well as Canada, and exhibit 
a confidence in the reliability and unbiased advice given by the Automobile Bureau that 
is indeed gratifying. 

Whatever the nature or source of these letters, each receives individual attention; no 
problem is ‘too large, and no question is too trivial for our investigation and reply. Not 
one in ten admits of a sufficiently general reply to render its publication in the Motorist’s 
Column advisable, and consequently by far the larger number are answered by mail, 
where space is unrestricted and lists of addresses of manufacturers may be given. There- 
fore, on account of the enthusiasm with which this service has been received, we beg the 
indulgence of our hundreds of friends who may be compelled to wait a week or two before 
the receipt of replies to their questions. Each of the letters will be considered in turn, and 
we trust that none of our readers will be inconvenienced. 

To our friends who have taken us into their confidence and honored us with their prob- 
lems, we extend our thanks. It is indeed a pleasure to the Automobile Bureau of LESLIE’s 
to be of service to its readers and to help promote the constantly increasing enthusiasm 
in all forms of motoring. 


An Exhibition Building for Motor Cars 


OR the first time in the history of National or International Exhibitions, on this 
Fk Continent, the motor car is to have a handsome building of its own. The authori 
ties of the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition have accepted the plans of the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers for the erection of a building that will 
occupy a ground space of two hundred and seventy-five feet by five hundred feet and will 
cover an area of more than five acres. The automobile manufacturers have appropriated 
$90,000 toward the erection of this building, and it is to be devoted exclusively to the auto- 
mobile and its allied industries. In addition to all models of cars and engines the methods 
of manufacture and assembly of a complete automobile will be shown. The exterior archi- 
tecture and decoration of the building are to denote its purpose, and yet it will harmonize 
admirably with the general classic lines on which the rest of the buildings will be designed. 
Che dome of the building is to be one hundred and thirty feet high and will be surmounted 
by a turret which is composed of representations of the prows of motor boats. Each motor 
boat carries a searchlight which will be used as a leading feature of the elaborate scheme 
of the illumination of the exhibition. It is fitting that what has been one of the country’s 
largest industries should be housed in a building especially adapted to the display of the | 
strides in motor construction that the last two decades will have brought forth. 


Questions of General Interest 
Loads Carried by Trucks. 


S. F. I., Mo., inquires: ‘‘What is the capacity ot |t¢m. Several instances are on record in 


the largest motor trucks that are now regularly | which a four-wheeled motor truck has been 
made?” | 


as a part of the new motor-propelled sys- 


used instead of several teams of horses for 

Within the past two or three years hauling a single heavy load. In these cases, 
trucks that will carry a load of ten tons have the shaft of the trailer was coupled to the 
been placed in successful service. So faras rear axle of the truck, and the latter was 
the actual load capacity is concerned, this is | thus used only to furnish motive power, and 
ibout as high as has been deemed practica- | carried no part of the load. In one notable 
ble, but far greater loads than this can be jnstance a load of 45 tons was hauled 
towed with even smaller machines. There | through congested city streets in this 
has lately come into popular use a type of | manner. 
ommercial vehicle known as a “‘tractor”’ 
which does not carry the entire weight of the 
load on its own wheels. This may be either 

he ‘ . W.E. F., N. J., asks: ‘‘How should the valves on 

1 three- or a four-wheeled vehicle, and is | several of the special racing motorcycles be set to 
sometimes provided with a platform at the | obtain the greatest power and speed?” 


Motorcycle Valves Setting. 


NEWSPAPER, FEBRIJU 


POPE 


AR YT 237, @93523 231 


MOTOR 
CXCLES 








Rear Spring Suspension on 


in place of spring resistance. 


ward gliding motion that will 


to run and maintain. The 
directly over the piston. All 


$250. 


1913 Catalogue 


The finest ever issued. It contains pa 
Specifications and details, every one of 


which will interest you. Write today 


ut POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


520 Capitol Ave. 
Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


Also makers of Pope Bicycles 
—Catalegues Free. 


Re 














Three great new features insure your comfort— 
expand, gives you comfort and spring assistance 


The Spring Fork, the frame, motor and rider are 
ideally suspended. The combination gives a for- 


Overhead Valves give the most power, the smooth- 
est running, the greatest speed, least surface 
exposed to heat, best cooling -— most complete 
exhaust of spent gases,—least weight, lowest 
gasoline and oil consumption and minimum cost 


applied with no loss in time nor force, straight 
downward, with maximum power. 


Pope Quality Has Never Been Questioned 
Pope Motor Cycles are made in four models 


These machines are alike in quality and perfection of 
detail. Each is suited for a different purpose. 
Model H Lightweight 4 h.p., belt drive, im- 
ported magneto. Weight 160 pounds. A wonder- 
ful value, $165. Model K—The Big Four—Big 
4 h.p., belt drive, imported magneto, overhead 
valves, spring seat post, $200. Model M—-5 h.p 
—Chain drive. Bosch Magneto. Rear spring sus- 
pension, overhead valves, $215. Model L— Twin 
—Twin Cylinder, 7-8 h.p., chain drive. Bosch 
magneto, rear spring suspension, overhead valvcs, 


helical springs that 


In connection with 


delight you. 


entire explosion is 
energy developed is 








Send for the handsome 



































1, 2, 3 and 4 Cylinder 





d 
Strong, neat, simple, absolutely = 
dependable. Built for honest, 4 
enduring service—constant J" 
satisfaction and pleasure. SBR. La 
Crank case can be opened 

from either side. Non- : j 
back-firing. Double igni- 
tion. Solid head cylinders. 
Easy starting fly wheel. Con- 
nections for rear starter. ‘*‘Paragon” 
reverse gears unle3s otherwise specified, 
.Many other features that go to make 
the VIM’S acknowledged supremacy. 


VIM MOTOR COMPANY 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards ** Steelcote "’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But 
to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set 
a time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessnes, etc. Saves $20 to 
$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves ¢: . work, m 

Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
indestructible. Locks securely Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers 
of porta fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56- 
page illustrated Garage Book eture 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
635-685 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
(90) 
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Builders’ 
“Stand-By”—The 
Boat Owners’ 

Pride 
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rear on which the front ‘‘fifth wheel’’ of a 
former horse-drawn truck may rest. The 
rear wheels of the old truck, or “‘trailer’’ as 
it is called, carry a large part of the load. 
Che tractor carries the remainder of the 
oad and furnishes the power of propulsion. 
There is but a single wheel at the front of 
he three-wheeled tractor, and this is used 
‘ntirely for steering the vehicle. By this 
means, heavy loads can be carried; steel 
ires may be used on the trailer—inasmuch 
is there is no mechanism that will be in- 
jured by jolts and jars—and a large part of 
he old horse-drawn equipment can be used 


This is information that would be rather 
difficult for you to obtain, inasmuch as the 
valve setting of special racers is a secret 
that is closely guarded in the experimental 
rooms of the various motorcycle manu- 
facturers. No one outside of the experi- 
mental force and officers of the company is 
allowed in this room and it is therefore 
obviously impossible for us to publish the 
information that you request. Methods 
of setting the valves of the ordinary stock 
model motorcycles can be obtained and if 
you are interested I will be glad to send 
you such information as you may desire. 





BOOKS MAILED FREE- 
showing 100 mechanical 
movements invaluable to 
inventors and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, 


how to obtain patent or partner, etc Free on request. 


CHAS. E. BROCK, 712 Eighth St., Wash., D.C. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 





2 CYCLE_—S to 55 H. P. 


fete’ # With a VIM motor installed in 
I; bi Bam boat, you’re ready for a great 
“i 
= 
"4 









ime. Motor boating then becomes 
<= an exhilarating, exciting, fasci- 
“4 nating and healthful sport. 
(}\ \ Thousands of Vim motors in 
use, many of them eight or nine 
wf Years old. Experien t- 
men pick the Vim. Read 27 
reasons why in “Boating Facts” 
phy =. It is written 
illustrated so ad 
stand it. Send today. v6 rethet 
1202 Water Street, 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Every national ‘advertiser should 
have the Leslie Book of Facts. It 
contains facts of great importance 
to buyers of space. The amount of 
advertising carried month by month 
for four years by fifteen leading pub- 
lications, the actual circulation fig- 
ures of fifteen publications for a 
period covering four years and other 
valuable data. It will be sent upon 
request to any national advertiser or 


iadvertising agency. 


lita NG fn 


Advertising Manager 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































































































Established Security 


Satisfactory Income 


Features of Strength 


1. Replacement value, as ap; 
em engineers, greatly in exce t total Do 


iness 


N 


Franchises extending we 
rity of bonds 


3. Net earnings cqual to about three 
interest charges. 


Yield 5.70°;. 


BRADLEY #Tt 


E. J. CHAMBERLIN, 
President of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad and new 
President of the Vermont 
Central Railroad Company, 
to succeed E. H. Fitzhugh. 
Mr. Fitzhugh, with the late 
Cc. H. Hays, President of the 
Grand Trunk, worked out 
the now abandoned plan for 
extending the Grand Trunk 

into New England. 


Cwcular ent 


P. W. BROOKS & CO. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Boston Phila. 


Railroad at 
































four years, 








Correct Investments 


which combine the essential fea- 
tures necessary for a proper and 
remunerative disposal of money 
can readily be secured at all times 
from a list of the bonds we have 
n- hand. Many of these bonds 
are legal for savings banks and 
trust funds in a number of states 
and are very well suited to those 
dependent on an income from 
their invested money. 












Notice.—Subscribers to Lesiie's WerexKty at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “' Jasper's 
Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Lesiiz-Jupan Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 


List on Request 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 









Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo | ———- ey ag vn 6 A two-cent postage stamp 
° should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
Boston London, Eng. Baltimore reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 






LESLIE's 


dressed to ‘Jasper,’ Financial Editor, 

WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
ET the people rule! This is the cry all 
over the world. It leads to some silly 

things and some very wicked actions. We 


: € Can Increase have window smashing by the suffragettes 
Your Income |in London, chaos in Mexico, revolutionary 


scenes in the streets of Tokio and a bloody 
| encounter between the people and the sol- 
diers in Naples. 

I believe in popular government and in the 
rule of the people who are fit to rule. Some- 
times we elect rulers notoriously unfit for 
the places they try to fill. The pages of his- 
tory illustrate my meaning in a startling 
| way. The story of misrule extends far be- 
yond the time of the bloody Nero. 

Just as we have good rulers and bad rulers, 
so we have good citizens and bad citizens. 
Too often, the bad dominate the good. The 
South had its lesson, in the days of recon- 
struction, 
| hands and decided that, whether in the 
minority or not, the white people should | 
4 rule. 

It is very popular to speak of the rule of 
the people, but what kind of a rule is it in 
our vice-breeding, graft-ridden municipali- 
ties? Read the exposures of misrule in all 
| our great cities. Who were to blame if not 
the people ? 

The pages of profane and sacred history 
carry their own lessons regarding the rule of 
the people. 
of Barabbas. 
The mob had its way, as it 











by supplying you, for immediate accept- 
ance, a limited amount of First Preferred 
Stock, yielding 7% interest, in a carefully 
capitalized corporation which has been 
established since 1849. 

This stock has no bonded indebtedness 
ahead of it, is preferred as to both assets 
and dividends, a very sound investment, 
equally desirably to the small as well as 
the large investor. 


Send for Offering HL 


Pomroy Bros. 
Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 
30 Pine Street New York 























E. welcome every order for 
$100, $500 and $1,000 
bonds. 


Send for Booklet D-2—'‘'$100 Bonds.” 


JohnMuir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


The Master must be crucified. 
usually 


controlled. 














decided by the incoming administration. 
Two of these, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, are not political questions any more 








Investors 


Wanting to buy Listed Stocks or ; E , 
Bonds for investment and are not ||| Suppression of intemperance and crime are 
prepared to pay in fullfor them can ||| political matters. I refer to the tariff and 
arrange with us to have them car- || banking reform. On the settlement of these, 


ried on a reasonable margin. in large measure, depends the continuance of 
| 
| 





Correspondence is solicited. | our prosperity. 


WALSTON H BROWN & BROS Every work-shop and every working man, 
° . . . 

Ricusbées Mew York Steck Eachange as well as every banker and business man, is 

45 Wall Street New York interested in the careful and satisfactory 

— = —!| settlement of these questions. Yet what do 


— we see at Washington? Nothing but legis- 


FRACT IONAL LOTS lation aimed at destructive instead of con- 


| structive policies and investigations intended 
Our. latest booklet, No. 22, to upset existing conditions. 


&é WA | | STREET WAYS ” | I know of nothing more reprehensible than 


sent free upon request. | the conduct of the Pujo Committee in insist- 


ing on William Rockefeller’s appearance 
J.F. PIERSON, JR.,& CO. 


before it, though his own physician and the 
(MEMBERS N, Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 


physician especially appointed by the Com- 

74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY | mittee both reported that his condition was 
884 Columbus Ave. erty ? 
___} eritical and that to subject him to an exam- 

| ination would be at the risk of his life. How 
truthfully the physicians spoke was dis- 

closed when the inquisitors attempted to 

examine Mr. Rockefeller and brought him 


‘almost to death’s door. 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which wecanrecommendafter the most thorough per- 
sonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No.716 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kar 

























The mob demanded the release | 
ito the 


Questions of vital interest are about to be | . 
| and that can be counted upon in the future 


JOSEPH RAMSAY, JR., 
Of Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
lately chosen President of 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
a re-organiza- 
tion meeting of that road. 
Mr. Ramsay has been a rail- 
road man for 
and has 
prominent positions in the 

service of many lines 





when it took matters into its own | 


does | 
when the people rule untrammeled and un- | 


than the public health, the social evil, or the | 





NEWSPAPER, FEBR U 





HAYES & 


A. M. SCHOYER, 


Who was recently appointed 
General Manager of the Van- 
dalia Railroad, with office 
at St. Louis, Mo. This ap- 
pointment was the reward 
ofearnest and _ conscien- 
tious work, such as Mr. 
Schoyer has done in his 
various capacities from a 
messenger up to his present 
position. 


about forty- 
held 


Jasper’s Hints to 


tne aw. OD 84 


You will find all the elements of an 
ideal investment for savings or trust 
funds combined in the 


SIX PERCENT 
CERTIFICATES 


offered by this company. 


erest ch k r in repaymer f principal. 


Write for the any giving 
full details. 


The Calvert Mortgage 
& Deposit Company 


860 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





\Safe 5%: 26% 


INVE STMENTS. 


VERY first mortgage bond, owned 
and offered by us, is a direct first 
i lien on improved, income earning 

Chicago real estate of the highest class. 





Money-makers 


A more shameful spectacle will not be | 
found recorded in the pages of the history 
of any great nation. I am glad to say that 
Mr. Pujo, the Chairman of the Committee, 
was not a party to the 
ance. He was willing to testi- 
mony of the physicians as satisfactory and 
I am glad to notice that leading 
newspapers all over the country, without 
regard to party or to their attitude toward } 
the so-called trusts, join in the severest crit- 
icism of those who are responsible foranact of 


accept the 


conclusive. 


cruelty as unprecedented as it was inhuman. | 
Let the people rule! Let the thoughtful 
people put themselves in communication 
with the men whom they have chosen to| 
represent them in Congress. Let these] 
thoughtful constituents tell their Congress- | 
men that in the reduction of tariff duties 
regard must always be had for the protec- 
tion of the wages of the American working 
man. Write and tell your Congressman 
what your local banker thinks about the 
question of Banking Reform. That is if you 
trust your local banker, as most people do. 
This is the way to have the people rule 
and it is a much better plan than to leave 
the solution of our great problems to men 
who are influenced by the demagogues, 
blatherskites, and self-seekers who are al- 
ways only too willing to give advice. 
This country is not going to the 
There are sufficient thoughtful people left 
to keep things right. When they are once 
aroused to a danger, they may be counted 
on to get together to avert it. While there 
are signs of slackening up of trade in some 
directions, in others the tendency is toward 
expansion. ‘If we are moving slowly now, 
we are moving surely. Wall Street feels the 
depression, but we shall soon know whether 
we are to have an administration working 
on constructive lines or whether it will add 
insecurity of the situation by in- 
creasing doubts as to the future. 
If the people want to rule, let them talk 
to those in authority and let them advocate 
the policies that have brought us prosperity 


dc gS. 


to do the same thing. I have noticed many 
times that Wall Street gets scared before it 
is hurt. Investment securities are now 
offered in some instances at attractive 
prices. First class well-established dividend 
paying stocks are being bought by those 
who believe in the country’s future and in 
the good intentions of the new adminis- 
tration. It is a time to be watchful—and 
prayerful. 

C., Flushing, N. Y,: U. S. Rubber Ist 
Pref. is a fair investment for a business 


wretched perform-| 


In no case is the conservatively estimated 
value of the security less 
than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, 
while the annual income 
yield is much more than am- 
ple to insure prompt payment 
of principal and interest. 

These bonds are legalinvest- [ai 
ments for National Banks and 
for State Banks in Illinois and 

other states. 

rite for the IN- f 
VESTOR’ 8 MAGAZINE 
and Circular No, 2462, 


M‘ RTCAGE AND. ise) Sje) BANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDING ONE WALL STREET | 











THE NET EARNINGS ACCRUING TO THE 
American Public 
Utilities Company | 


are approximately 2'4 times the 
amount required to pay 6 per cent. 
upon the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. 

We Recommend the Preferred Stock 
as an excellent investment. At pres- 
ent market price jt yields the pur- 

| chaser 74 per cent. 


Write for last Earning Statement. 


KELSEY, BREWER & CO. 


BANKERS | 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











FARM MORTGAGES 
Bearing 6% Interest 


First liens on improved farms. Original papers held 
by theinvestor. Principal and interest Guaranteed. 
Interest payable at Hanover National Bank 

Thousands of satisfied customers for references. 


e’ve been doing the same thing 
FOR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 


Write for particulars. 


The W. C. Belcher Land 
Mortgage Co. 


Capital and Surplus $320,000.00. 
FORT WORTH TEXAS 


7% — -ATLANTA, GEORGIA 7% 


When honestly appraised a ‘mortgage on real es- 
tate is the safest investment known. In Georgia 
8% islegal. We frequently place such loans on im- 
proved Atlanta property. A Georgia Loan Deed 
is the last word in legal security. Ask for booklet. 


REALTY TRUST COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Capital, venanenas Surplus, $400,000 














y When you purchase from us a mortgage on 
(6) Improved Georgia City or Farm 
property you teke as little chance as is hu 
manly possible. You receive from 6% to 7% 
and you can be sure of receiving it regularly 
Your prin sag is amply protected. Let us 
send you our list of Loans and some very 
interesting and reliable ecatuee. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO., Dept. C., Marietta, pe 











man, but it is not in the gilt edged class. 
, Worcester, Mass.: Having paid two of | 


ithe assessments on your Hall Signal Co. | 


stock, it might be advisable to pay the re- 

maining assessment. The Committee in 

charge of the readjustment is made up of 

prominent and successful financiers. 
(Continued on page 233.) 


5 M. C. Trust 
Certificates 
Threefold security — $100 units, 

% y maturity optional, 315 banks 


have invested $50,000,000 with us 
Write for booklet and maga- 
zine, "WORKING DOLLARS” 
Manufacturers Commercial Company 
Capital $1,000,000 Barclay Bidg. New York City 












Deservedly popular are the bonds of the Am 
places these bonds foremost among publ 


booklet L, ‘Diversified Investments,” 


14 Wall St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


Telephone Bonds 


subsidiaries, The steadily increasing margin of security for principal and interest 


bond is backed morally and financially by the parent Bell Company. 
describing telephone bonds that pay 5%. 


George H. Burr & Company 


St. Louis 








erican Telephone and Telegraph Co. and its 


In addition each 
Write for 


ic service securities. 


Rookery Bldg., Chicago 
San Francisco Seattle 
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New Illustrated 
Booklet Ready 


Write for it to-day 


@ Sending for this Booklet will not 
place you under the slightest obligation, 
but it may be worth a good deal of 
money 


@ If you have $100, 


to invest 














to you. 


$500 or $1000 
from time to where it 
must yield you a fixed, known income, 
you should have this Booklet. 


time 


@ Every investor will find it intere sting 

some more than others. The con- 
servative investor partic ularly will be 
interested in this Company's 


6% 


GOLD MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


$100, $500, $1000 


Denominations : 


Protected by Trust Mortgage 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually 


@ Thoroughly secured by the actual 
ownership of millions of dollars’ worth 


of high-class, improved, income-pro- 
ducing cily property —located on Man- 
hattan Island, New York City, the 


most valuable and most productive area 
of its size in the world. 


@ Be sure to ask for Booklet 43 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY Co. 


Assets over $14,000,000 
Capital Stock $3,950,000 


42 Broadway New York 











A Home Economy 
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A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest ship- 
ped on 15 days’ free trial. Protect furs and 
woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp. 


Finest 
wedding Rs birthday gift. 


Low factory prices, freight 


orepaid. Every home ® $ Bene. ays s for itself every dav, 
rite, ‘or iNustrated catalog and book, *‘Story of 
Book Free Red Cedar.’ pestoaid, free. Write now for these 


valuable books while tie edition 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. ‘Dept. R, 





Statesville, N.C. 


wwe ‘SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a 
shew “70 DAYS FREE" TRIAL. 
T ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
T price and sarve, s 
on highest grade 1913 model hicycles 


FACTORY PRICES :: 


bicycle or a pair of tires from azzyore 
price until you write ie ap re Art Catalog 
ane learn our wonderfu a tion on 
rst sample | le going 
everyw ere 


RIDER AGENTS = oT 


g me bro iting and selling our y 
le We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Ocnster - Rrab> rear wheels, 
oval pe ews gs i prices. 


CHICAGO 








ind 


our wahearad 


lamps repairs 
Do Not Wait: 
MEAD C Yc L E CO. 


it Aals ust 





“Dept. Wel 75, 
RITE FOR my PRIC 
On 6-Time World's Champi 

BELL 

Winner in 10,000 hatch 

contests. Record of 

success never equalled. 
ou all 


I want to serd 
res and proof #4 Month 


interest you, HHome Test 
Show you how to d 
Aske winning hate ; at lowest cost, 
rite me a postal now. — a? Pres, 
City Lneubator Co. 6p 





FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest and 
best of anything ever 
( red for 
$1.00, 
AGENTS 
make over 200% profits. 

Send at — for catalog and terms. 


Automatic Awl Co., 206 Garcner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 










One DollaraMonth 


Buys a standard Typewriter 
Your choice, Remington, Oliver, Smith, 
Premier, L. C. Smith or Underwood. | 
Prices lower than other cash prices. Per- 
fect machines only. Guaranteed. | 


TYPEWRITER INSTALLMENT CO. 


Dept. 18, 180 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 









Brown’ s Bronchial Troches 


No opiates. 
Boston, 


| 


Throat Troubles and Coughs 
Joun I. Brown & Son, 


Relieve 


ple free Mass. 


1S *Gompany s 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 252 

\W Montour kalls, N.Y Phe | ind 
(3t. Northern § per cent. note llin i i 
little less than par, are fairly well protected 
ind look safe 

M., Pond Creek, Okla.: My inf ition 
efers only to securities dealt in Wall 
Street \ lawyer vould = be 1 best 
adviser in reterence to organizing th 
pany. 

S., Fulton, Ky.: Phe Con. Copper ¢ reek 
Mining Co. of Arizona was promoted in 
uch a way as to create unfavorable com- 
ment It is too highly capitalized. | 
know of no quotation. 

F., Martins Ferry, O.: Southern Pacific 
looks attractive around pal Its sale of 
Central Pacific, it is said, will not interfere 


with its ability to earn 6 per cent. dividends, 
Chis remains to be demonstrated 
Subscriber, Huntington, L. I.: With the 
general resumption of prosperity, Allis 
Chalmers should have possibilities after the 


assessments have been paid. I would wait 


until after the policy of the new administra 
| tion had been more clearly defined 

B., Charleston, S. ¢ 1 have your in 
quiry in reference to the Northwest Town 
site Company. The proposition has no 
connection with Wall St. The best plan 


would be to secure their references and make 
inquiries that will satisfy you. 

Madison, Wis.: No quotation can be hac 
on Oxford Linen Company stock. Che 
investigation of the Sterling Debenture 
affairs is continuing. I never 
advised the purchase of any of the 
tits this company promoted. 

B., St. Johns, Mich.: Under existing 
ditions, American Ice Debenture selling 


a little above 70 and netting over 8 per cent 


Sct uri- 


con 


6's, 


look quite as attractive as Distillers’ Securi 
ties 5’s around 67. Both are in the specula 
tive clas ° Ihe favorable outlook in the ice 
| business ought to be helpful to the ice 
bonds. 

X., Weehawken, N. J \ number of sig- 
nal companies are endeavoring to demon 
strate their commercial value. ntil they 
do, the yY must be looked upon as entirely 

| speculative. Those who put their money 


| into such enterprises simply furnish the 
funds with which the experiments can be 
tried. 

Preferred, Atlanta, Ga.: <A_ preferred 
stock yielding 7% per cent. and _ highly 
recommended by Kelsey, Brewer & Co., 
bankers, Grand Rapids, Mich., is that of 
the American Public Utilities Company. 


A full statement of the earnings of this com- 
pany, prepared by Kelsey, Brewer & Co. for 


their customers, can be had by writing to 
that firm for a copy. 
Investor, Mo.: You are correct in the 


statement that Col. W. A. Fleming Jones, o 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, is representing the 
stockholders of Victoria Chief and asking 
them to contribute 2 cents a share of their 
holdings to aid in recovering possession of 
the property which it is charged was re- 
moved from the camp. The receiver is 
W. H. Western, Cutter, N. M. I have not 
been able to get a report. 

Texas Titles, Bangor, Me.: There is no 
difference between a land title in Texas and 
any other State. The security is equally as 
good. The 6 per cent. farm mortgages 
on improved farms to which you refer are 
offered by the W. C.- Belcher Land Mortgage 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. This firm has 
been doing business for many years and in- 
vites requests for references. 

A Few Hundred, St. Louis: In these days 
when $100 bonds can be so easily had, as well 
as single shares of high grade securities, the 
owner of a few hundred dollars will find just 
as attractive opportunities for investment in 
good securities as the owner of thousands of 





} dollars will find. Real estate 6 per cent. 
| bonds in the denomination of $100 and 
| upward are offered by the New York 
| Real Estate Security Co., 42 Broadway, 
ee F Write to them for their ‘“ Booklet 
| No. 43." 

Ways of Wall Street, Seattle: There is 
nothing curious about the ways of Wall 


Street. Wall Street is a market for securi- 
ties and isthe same as any other market 
where things are bought and sold. The free 


booklet on ‘Wall Street Ways,”” to which 


you refer, was compiled by J. F. Pierson, Jt 
& Co., members of New York Stock Ex- 
change, 74 Broadway, New York. Any ol 


my readers can have a copy by writing to 
the above firm and asking for their ‘‘ Book- 
let 22.” 

Little Sister, Providence, R. I.: You can 
invest $100, or as much more as you please, 
in bonds paying a much higher rate of inter- 
est than a savings bank will. You can do 
even better by buying well selected preferred 
stocks. You can buy one share or more and 
thus increase your holdings from time to 
time as. you have funds. Pomroy Bros., 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 30 
Pine Street, New York, recommend a num- 
ber of standard preferred stocks to their 


c eee _ Write to them for their 
oe: se: , 
M., fe Mich.: In view of the 


sacrifice you would have to make in selling 
ane Giroux Con. at present, it might be 
better to hold for an advance in the copper 
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worts ol carning ire more favorable, but 
it is highly 
resumed, 
| called 
yurely 
selling 

B. B 

«ck was followed by 
of the 


speculative If dividend 


no doubt the Stlox k 


wert 
would advancs 


attention to its pos ibil 
peculative 


around >1.00 


iLics is i 
proposition when it wa 
a share 

\ break in Rumley 
that 
played sharp by 
appointed time Phe 
was underwritten by 
Every growing busi 
amount of working 
usually sold in lots 
bought in any 
\n interesting 


Denver, Col.: 1 
the 
had 


report SOK 
underwriters 
before the 
bond issue 
bankers 
requires a large 
capital >. Stocks art 
of 100 shares, but can _ be 
quantity from one share up 


out 
convertible 
re sponsible 


ness 


circular on ‘‘Odd Lots Trading”’ can be had 
by writing to John Muir & Co., mem 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 74 
Broadway, New York. Ask for their circu- 
lar No. 4 

Trust Funds, Albany, N. Y.: 1. The first 


mortgage bonds of railroads with an estab- 








|on Diversified Investments. 


lished record as dividend payers are about 
the safest securities in which to invest trust 
funds Among these are the Chicago 
Northwest, Atchison, and U. P., but they 
will yield only about 4 percent. 2. Signs of 
revolution in Japan are not favorable to the 
permanence of its bonds as a security for 
such-funds as you describe. It has long 
been suspec ted that the Japane se Govern- 
ment has been maintaining the prices of its 
securities in foreign markets to facilitate 
their selling and to give them a popularity 
they do not fully deserve.. 3. You can get 


a somewhat larger income by purchasing such 
securities are permitted to 
buy. <A very excellent bond list has been 
prepared by A. Leach & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 149 Broadw: ry, N. Y. 
\ny of my readers can have it by writing 
to Leach & Co. 

Moneymaker, 
incre 


as savings banks 


Madison, Wis.: You can 


ise your income from the funds in th 


A 


savings bank by from 25 to 50 per cent. A | 


number of excellent 
cent., espec ially those of 


bonds, paying 5 per 
public utility 
porations, are recommended by investment 
dealers. \mong these (seorge H. Burr & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York, are recom- 
mending telephone bonds, backed by the 
parent Bell Co. and paying 5 per cent. 
Write to Burr & Co., for their ‘‘ Booklet L.” 
Many invest- 


cor- 


ors are looking with great favor on bonds of 
this character, in view of the excellent 
record they have made. 


High Living, Omaha: 1. It is always best 
to have a first mortgage bond, for this is usu- 
ally a prior lien the entire property. 
2. I think well of public utility bonds, if 
properly chosen. 3. P. W. Brooks & Co., 
115 Broadway, N. Y., recommend a first 
lien public utility bond, yielding nearly 
534 percent. They announce this as a con- 
servative investment and invite attention to 
their *‘ Circular 141X,”’ which fully de- 
scribes the property and the character of the 
security. 

Professor, 


on 


‘ 
NO. 


Toledo, O The talk of an 
alliance between the Southern Pacific and 
the Rock Island is not official. The Rock 
Island crowd would undoubtedly jump at an 


opportunity of giving the latter the pre- 
eminence it once enjoyed in the railroad 
world and which, as a great property, it still 
deserves. 2. Investment stocks can be 
bought on the installment plan, but it is 
always well to deal in such matters with 
houses of established reputation. 3. Listed 
securities, either bonds or stocks, can be 
bought on margin from Walston H. Brown 


& Bros., members of New York Stock Ex- 
change, 45 Wall Street, New York. 
Anxious, Newark, N. J.: Your anxiety 
to incré your income is shared by many 
others in these times of the high cost of liv- 
ing. This has led many investors put 
some of their funds in securities offered par- 
ticularly in the South and West and on the 


ase 


to 





Pacific Coast and paying from per cent. 
upward, because of the higher interest 


rates in those sections. A number of these 


are well worth inquiring into. The safest 
way would be to write to the parties who 
offer these securities and ask them for full 


particulars. Well established houses al- 
ways give references of the best quality. It 
is ‘asy to communicate with them, espe- 
chilly if they are national banks. 3. Farm 
mortgages in Texas, Kansas and a number 
of other Western and Southern States pay 
© per cent. and over. Some investors pre- 
fer securities of this class, selected with care. 

Copper, St. Paul: 1. United Copper 
Company is in the hands of a receiver. Its 


the manipulation of its shares at one time 
was shameful. 2. 
of your Chino and to put your good profit 
in something more in the investment class. 
A profit in a copper stock is always a good 
thing to take even though you don’t get the 
last cent. The first mortgage bonds se 

cured by % at htt Chicago real estate and 


netting from 5% to 6 per cent. are strongly 


recommended by S. W. Straus & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York. The fact that these 
bonds are legal investments for national 
banks, and that the firm has been estab- 
lished for over thirty years stand in their 
favor. Write to Straus & Co. for a copy of 
their Investor’s Magazine, and “Circular 


No. 2462” 





shares, which may be expected some day, 
but how soon no one can tell. Goldfield 
Con. is showing greater strength and _ re- 


New York, Feb. 20, 1913. JASPER, 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 











capital always looked ridiculously high and | 


You were wise to get rid | 
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If you employ or direct salesmen, you needa this book 
You can't afford to let competitors handle salesmen under 
scientific sales management, while you remain ignorant of 
this great subject rhe book is filed with practical ideas 
I plans, et based on the twenty years’ experience 
of the author Ar one of these is worth many times 
the price of the book to a sales manager, or to one who 


SCIENTIFIC 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


Make your salesmen closers, not missionaries 


stop search- 
ing for star salesmen trained b 


the other fellow; use aver- 


age men and manage them correctly these are things 
which this book advocates and teaches A handsome 
iustrated book, 204 pages, size 6x9. Price $2.00 prepaid. 


Send price, and if it is not all that }ou expected 
isn’t worth many times its cost 
and we will refund your money 
for complete description 


George B. Woolson & Co. , 18 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 


CLASS PINS e102: 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO You 

Any style or material. Made to ordor. Special 

offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 

enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 

letters or numerals, but not more Net 

than shown in illustration. Order by number, 

SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 

STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 

grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 

Fobs, ete,, at moderate prices. S« 

catalogue of new designs Special designs and estimates tree, 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 7) Bastian Bidg, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Smart English 
Knockabout 
Hat 


Genuine Felt, 


if it 
return within five days 
If you prefer, write first 

























Can be shape! 
roll without damaging 


to suit your faney Folds into compact 

Sik trimmings. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Allsizes. Actual value $2.00. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00, Money onene if not 
satisfactory Send for Hlustrated Catalegue- 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. R, 830Broadway, NEW YORK cITY 


Steel-gray, 






to pay must fully protect. FREE booklet. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Est. 52 vears, 
604F St... Washington, D.C., and New York 
Send for New Helpful Pian for inventors 


The Trained Man 
Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off heads since the 
year one. The inefficient man always gets 
it. The efficient man dodges it. 


Efficiency means being a “Cracker Jack” 
at some particular thing. It means being able 
to more than hold your own in filling a good 
job that pays a growing salary. 





If you can only read and write, and 
are ambitious, the International Correspondence 
Schools will impart Efficiency to you in your 
spare time--whoever you are- wherever you 
live—whatever you do whatever you ean— 
or how little spare time you have at your disposal 


It costs you nothing to get the facts 
telling how the I. C. S. can help you. Simply 
mark the attached coupon opposite the occu- 
pation that particularly appeals to you. Mail 
the coupon today. Doing so places you under 

no obligation. 


the 
Mark the coupon NOW. 


You've got to get Efficiency or “get 


axe.” Choose! 





| F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS * i 
Box 1009, SCRANTON, PA, 

| Explain, without further obligation on m y Part, how] 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





| Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
W ieicohoke espore™ 
elephone rt 
| Archi tee f 
Building. Contractor 
| Arehitectural Drafisman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewritin 
Window T rimming» 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Iilustratin | 
Industrial Design ing 
Commercial Law | 
Automobile Runnin 

hes 


Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Civil Engineer English Branc 

Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming | 
Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 








| Name 
lPresent Occupation 


lessnins and No. | 


gov —_—___—_ a 
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The Finest Game § 
in the World! 


Play Billiards at Home on a 
Real BRUNSWICK 


\ 


2 





The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND!” 


Home Billiard Table 








Genuine Mahogan 
Finished Vermont Slat Bed Celebr 
Baby Monarch Cushions. Concealed draw 
holds Complete staying t 
constructed, witl 
The “Baby of fu 
Carom or Pocket Bill iar as I 
bination Carom and Px ket. Bill lar 1 Table, a 
desired. The price of each tal in ide 
complete Playing Equ I und all ac« 
sories Balls Bridge "Rak k, Mark 
Rules, also valuable book, ‘‘ How to Play 


Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ Billiard Tables 


can be instantly changed from billiar 
pocket-billiard tables into handsome Daven 
ports or Dining and Library Tables 


Over a Year to Pay! 


The purchaser has the 
cash or small monthly 
an entire year 


Handsome Book Free 


The beautiful book, ‘* Billiards, the Home 

Magnet, acupeatey describes and illustrates 

many styles of Billiard and 

Pocket- Billiara. "Tables designed for the home 

Gives special prices and full details of Easy Pay- 
ment Proposition 


Take the Cue—Clip the Coupon! 
[7S PRA MRA MAMA REBAR EM DM Mae 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. EA, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: Please send to the address below 
your Easy Purchase Proposition and Book— 


“ Billiards—the Home Magnet” 


(srar 





Cues, 





option of paying all 
payments spread over 




















STOCK AND BOND SALESMEN 
OR INSURANCE MEN 


who have a select clientele of investors or who 
are capable of reaching and dealing with in- 
vestors are advised to write us at once. 


IT IS A BROAD OPPORTUNITY 


_ The prepesttion is as novel as it is attract- 
ive, and as straightforward as it is lucrative. 
Character in the salesmen wil! be as essen- 
tial as ability, and first-class references will 
be required. No drawing accounts or ex- 
ponse money, but you are paid liberally and 
protected in your territory. Address 


FUEL OIL ENGINE COMPANY 
72 Pine Street, New York City 











map of the United States, showing the boundaries and 
instantly ascertcined, The guide answers every question that can come up 


COMPLETE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
This new work names and gives the correct unit of EVERY 
POST OFFICE in the United States and is accompanied by a 
numbers of the units, with a scale whereby zone measurements ea. 
may be made between all post offices. The Parcel Post rates for each gone are 
printed at the side of the map so that she amount of po tage may b¢€ 
in regard to the Parcel Post Law as there are complete instructions pertaining to its 
swery feature. This guide and map are equally as complete but J+ 55 ; en StVE 
han the government publications and are far superior to all other boo! ory m the 
ubject. Buy oneof the guides and save yourself the 
time and annoyance of waiting for the postal clerk 
to tell you the amounts of postage on your parcels. 
Prices, postpaid, in cloth binding, 75c; in paper 30c. 
Ww ATED EVERYWHERE t to sell our Parcel Post Specialties. 


Easy to sell. Generous Commissions, Write us Aanal for particulars. 


C. S$. HAMMOND & CO., 40 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


"WHITE 





GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires LOOK like Dia- 
~~ Stand acid and fire dia- 
sta. So hard they easily 
sorate “y rT “file and will cut glass. Bril- 
é yruaranteed 25 vears. All mounted 
in 4K solid gold « ond mountings. Will send you 
any atyvle ring, pin for exam ination---all charges 
prepaid---no money in advance. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, apecial prices and ring measure 


White Valley Gem Co. B 719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 






" f VALLEY 





























a 
Es. on every Sesaper ne and outside door- 
step. Right now is = time to sell it—A 
winner. . P. Draper, Mass., 
first order a 200. . ye 
son sold 40 in 1% days. W. Ww. 
asanees, Pa., made $27.45 in 4 
evenings, spere time work. 

a. quick for terms of free 


A postal will do. 
Thomas Co. 3: Sota West St. 


| black. 


|and the bows at the back have 





mean straight business. 


Lt TRATED WEEKLY 


How a Girl Sought Work 
Great City 


Continued from page 22¢ 


in al 


whole city would be hungry enough to give 
1 an order The door opened and my} 
table being nearest, the first comer sat down, | 
egarded me impersonally and then s inned | 
the bill of fare [wo egg i. plate ol 
kwhe ct ¢ ikes and a cup ol coties | 
had heard the girls call cheerfulls \ plate 
~ buckwheats 10,’’ but I couldn have | 
raised my voice to save my soul. So | 
walked to where the man in the window | 
was pouring batter on the hot griddl und | 
a in a pani ricken voice, ‘One 
plate of buckwheat cakes, if you please 


He gave me a startled glance, evidently 


thinking I was insane 
Miss Kelley had been watching me. 
What's the order?” she asked as | passed. 
I told het I gos,” she said, “‘ boiled, fried, 
poached or scrambled?” “I don’t know, I 
didn’t ask Go back and apologize for | 


sur mistake and then hurry for your knives 


ind forks, or your cakes will be done long 

before you have things on your table 
When the man said, ‘ Boiled, three min- 

ites, ’’ | could have cried. | knew it was my 


duty to open those eggs and I knew I would 
make When I was reaching 
a little pitcher of milk the girl who was wait- 


Did 


any- 


a mess ot it for 
fried potatoes said, 

‘Didn't 
said 


ing for chops an 
he say milk separate?”’ Say 


thing but just coffee,’ |, beginning to 
feel that a waitress had to be 


Well, take milk separate. 


put in the coffee you know.” 


a mind reader. 


then don't It’s 


Though I was awfully awkward and for- 
got the butter, the customer didn’t seem to 
notice anything wrong, and when he rose | 
left a nickel by his plate. Number 10, who 


had the eight chairs, said in a stage whisper, 
“That’s all right, That nickel 
seemed to me the strangest part of the whole 


it’s for you.’ 


thing. By eleven thirty when the big rush 
began I was feeling more at ease, but | 
wasn't put on for dinner. Instead, Miss 


Kelley told me to go upstairs and rest up for 
a while. 





I was greeted by a chorus of queries 
and a general, ‘‘ How did you find it?’’ These 
friendly girls, working together in harmony, 
helped to make me feel 

When I mentioned the tip I had received 


at home. 


they laughed. ‘‘The firm doesn’t encourage | 
the habit, “but it’s mighty 
just the same to swell your regular salary up 


’ said one, nice 


to twelve and fifteen dollars. Some of us 
make more some weeks than Miss Kelley.” 

I heard some one talking about “‘side 
work,’’ and was initiated into filling sugar 


casters. I 
towels in 


bowls, salt shakers and cleaning 
found that every three hours the 
the cones at the ends of the tables, which are 
used for wiping the'tables, have to be washed 
out by the waitresses and fresh ones sub- 
stituted. Cleanliness and neatness are the 
watchwords of the establishment. After 
my ‘‘side work”’ another half hour respite 
was given. Then in a lull Miss Kelley told 
me what my uniform would be and what it 
would cost. ‘‘You wear white shirt waists 
which are furnished at seventy cents a piece. 
A bow of black ribbon at twelve cents a 
yard is worn in the hair, and the little neck- 
tie is made from three-fourths of a yard of 
ribbon apd costs about ten Only 
the head waitresses wear white skirts. My 
girls wear big aprons that are wide enough 
though I prefer 
12-inch hems 
a similarly 
deep hem. The material required is 2% 
yards wide and only 114 yards at 33 centsa 
yard is needed.” 

Next day, when Number 10 was sick I 
took her place and amazed myself by carry- 
ing three glasses of water at one time and 
several plates on the other arm. Even the 
opening of eggs lost its terrors, as one of the 
girls told me that if you break them toward 
the narrow end there will be no chance of 
spattering. I went so far as to pipe out 
“butter cakes 10"’ without having my voice 
tremble. With glass top tables it was not 
difficult to quickly wipe off the surface, 
making it neat with greater certainty thi un | 
when crumbs and cloth are in conjunction. 
At dinner men rémove the dishes so that | 
this one worry is disposed of. I learned that | 
there were no phrases that people have | 
grown to believe are the necessary slang 
abbreviations of orders. The class ot girls 
employed are above the average. 

One man tried to get a little frivolous but | 
I froze him out. Very little of this sort of | 
thing goes on, as I found that the girl who | 
gets a job to make dates, very quickly finds | 
that she is ostracized by the others who 
In fact, from every | 
angle, salary, conditions and work, a posi- 
tion as waitress in such a restaurant is one I 
could recommend to any girl. 


cents. 


to cover any colored skirt, 


These aprons have 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


soc. peg case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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Chief Two-Guns White Calf 


Dept. L 


white 
marvel land these Indians made it their 


coming season. 
trips by foot, horseback, stage, boat and 
automobile, stopping overnight at Great 
Northern camps. 

Write for descriptive free booklets, and 
send $1.50 in stamps or money order for 
beautiful portfolio of fifteen views show- 
ing the Blackfeet in Glacier National 
Park. 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


H. A. NOBLE 


General Passenger Agent 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Among The Blackfeet 
Glacier 


National Park 


Glacier National Park in Northwest- 


1 Montana, is the home of the Piegan 
Blackfeet Indians. Long before the 
man discovered this mountain 
home and hunting ground. Their tra 
dition’, customs, fetes 
living in this tremendous mountain 
Country are of great interest to all 
Americans. Nowhere in the Country 
can the traveler so readily observe the 
life of this romantic race as in Glacier 
National Park. 


Vacations $1.00 to $5.00 per day 


The Great Northern Railway opens 
its unique new Hotel at Glacier Park 
Station on June 15th and will conduct 
complete tours through the Park the 
Travelers can make 


Single pictures mailed upon re- 





“See America First 





National Park Route 


and mode of 




















Golf Tennis 
Regattas 
Pigeon Shooting and Battles of 


Fishing 


Two Sumptuous Casinos — Operas 


Savoie, France 
Qa the Lac du Bourget ; 


Rheumatism, Gout, 
Arthritis, etc. 
— Aix is 
ae ful of all 


| 
Flowers | 


|AIX-LES-BAINS 


8 hours rail from Paris. 


|World Renowned for 
the Treatment of 


the most beauti- 
Alpine touring 
centres, and for motoring 
in Savoy and Dauphine. 











Aix Les Bains, 
FRANCE 


by American Society. 


Best situation near Baths and Casinos. 


HOTEL DEL’EUROPE and VILLA VICTORIA HOTEL BRISTOL, 
Highly reputed and specially patronized E, LEDER, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Prop. 























HIS is the 
front cover of 


the Inaugural 


Number of Judge 
—March Ist. It’s 
a foretaste of the 
quality of carica- 


ture, wit and hu- 








(Cc) Judge 


A Difficult Dance 


You can have 


Special Note: 








colored proof, 
ready to frame of this front cover for 25c. 


Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


mor that will pre- 


By James Montgomery Flagg 


vail throughout 


an artist’s 
mounted, 


this issue. 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Philosophical Society. 


Drawings 


Progress. 


Shown Represent High-water Mark of That Day 


LW 





AMERICAN FIRE-ESCAPE. 


machine for saving persons from the upper 
stories of a house on fire, and for which the in- 
ventor received a gold medal from the American 
It was operated by four 
men at the windlasses and their weight kept the 
machine from toppling over when the basket was 
in some cases it was necessary for others 
to sit on the platform as ballast. 
large enough for four persons. 


The basket was 


The World One Hundred Years Ago 





from an Encyclopedia Then in Use, 
Which Tell the Story of the Century’s Marvellous 


The 


M’DOUGAL’'S [IMPROVED 
HOE, 


For clearing weeds, loosening 
the soil, and earthing plants 

it consists of two principal 
parts; the first a beam of 
wood having at its fore end a 
semicircle forming two han- 
dles, between which one man 
walks and draws the instru- 
ment forward; this beam at 
the other end is divided and 
moves on two small gudgeons, 
by which it is accommodated 
to the height of the hands of 
the person drawing, and 
room allowed for a wheel to 
move in. The other beam 
is held at its further end by 
another man, who guides the 
instrument and regulates its 
depth in the ground, at the 
same time that he assists its 
action by thrusting it for- 















Machinery and Appliances Here 
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/E vA Is a y Fi f = > } ax 2 wards. rhis beam is also 
a, = ; : te 2 eae a v divided at its fore end, so as 
a LT == - 2 * to admit a wheel to run be- 


tween the sides, which wheel 
serves to adjust the depth 
Ly and ease the draught in 
: working. The hoes are made 
of cast iron and fixed in a 
mortise in the hinder beam.”’ 


Vena 





MIDDLETON’S HAY-COLLECTING MACHINE. 


‘* Invented for the purpose of preventing the labour of dragging hay together by hand. It is drawn by four horses, in pairs, with 
a boy to manage and drive each pair. But it will first be necessary that the hay should be put into rows; then, in order to sweep 
the hay together with greater facility, a man with a fork must go and turn the end of a row up, two or three yards, so as to form 
a sort of heap, and then walk on ten, twenty, or forty paces and break the row by turning the hay forward into another similar 
heap; and let him go on and repeat this operation to the end of the row, which he should do as fast as he can walk. Then the 
boy who has the management of that pair of horses to whom the empty machine is attached must draw it across the end of the 
row; and the moment the centre of the machine is at the middle of the row, let him turn his horses short round to within a yard 
or two of the hay, so as to be in a proper position to set off; the other boy must instantly place his horses on the opposite side of 
the row and hook the chain of his splinter-bar to the machine, pulling the gate or side of the machine round, so as it were to 
clasp the hay at a. The boys being mounted, let them draw slowly on for the first twenty or forty yards; they may then, if 
the business requires dispatch, increase their pace.”’ 
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ROWNTREE’S FIRE ENGINE. 


* This engine has been proved, to the satisfaction of the best judges, to be in point of simplicity and execution, the most com- 
plete machine for extinguishing fires ever yet invented; and has accordingly been adopted in preference to all others by the prin- 
cipal fire-offices in London.”* 














CANAL ENGINEERING 


A CENTURY AGO. 





DEARBORN’S AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE. 
Two cylindrical barrels (a 6 and ¢ d) are held by the planks A B and C D. 


1e principle of lifting and lowering vessels by the aid of locks was the same as on the Panama Canat In each barrel is a piston with a valve, fastened to the spear e and moved 
-day, but the gates of the locks were simple wooden structures operated by hand-levers. The illus- up and down by the arms (g g). The machine is confined within a box, 
ition shows a small sailboat in a filled lock, with an emptied lock higher up, near the bridge. set on wheels, as in the common fire engines. ‘It can be made in any 
ress that has been made in canal engineering since that day has been mainly in ma- place where common pumps are manufactured,’ is cheap, and easy to 
or excavating, in concrete for lock construction, and in electrical machinery for operat- operate—‘* circumstances which strongly recommend the American fire 


ing the gates. engines to the attention of the public.”’ 








































By R. bk. Olds, Designer 


After 26 years, and perhaps a rec- 
ord success, | am building but 50 cars 


daily. 


Men ask, Why this modest output? 
Why aren’t you today in the 40,- 
000 class, with all this fame, all this 
experience, and with such a car as 


Reo the Fifth? 


Not for Lack of 
Orders 


It isn’t due to any lack of 
demand. There were times 
last year when orders from 
users ran five times our 
factory output. 

For months at a time we 
were thousands of cars be- 
hind on immediate  ship- 
ments. 

And the same condition 
will repeat itself. We know 
that now. In April and 
May there will be five buy- 
ers for every car, no doubt. 

But here’s the other side: 


The Other Side 


Our present output, with 
this model factory, brings 
the cost of production down 
to the minimum. 

If I built two or three 
models the cost would in- 
crease by some 20 per cent., 
I figure. 

A larger output would 
make impossible such super- 
vision as this car gets. | 
can't find the men to give it. 

And hurrying men, or 
working nights, would lead 
to oversights. 


Here’s What We Do 


Each lot of steel is an- 
alyzed twice, before and 
after treating. 

Gears are tested in a 
crushing machine, to prove 
that each tooth will stand 
75,000 pounds. 

We use special springs, 
made from the center one- 
third of the finest steel ingots. 
And those springs are tested 
for 100,000 vibrations. 

We use a $75 magneto to 
stand the tests which we 
require of that. 

Everything is discarded 


—materials or parts—which 
shows the least shortcoming. 

Parts are ground. ever 
and. over to get utter exact- 
ness. Tests and inspections 
are carried here to the very 
last extreme. 

Each engine, for instance, 
is tested 48 hours—2o hours 
on blocks, 28 hours in the 
chassis. There are fivedong 
tests, covering every re- 
quirement. 


° 
Where Savings Go 
We have, as.I say, ideal 

factory efficiency. [Engi- 

neers from every wherecome 
here to inspect it. 

I have spent years and 
years in perfeeting it, and | 
cannot apply it to a larger 
production. 

We build only one model. 
We build all our own parts. 
We make no _ material 
changes, for our car is right. 
So our tools and machinery 
last year after year. 

We save in these ways 
some $200 per car. It is 
that saving which pays for 
all this care and inspection. 


Lnes¢ 


Costly Extremes 

We give to each part a 
big margin of safety. © In 
fact, each part is built to 
stand the tests fora 45 h. p. 
Car. 

We use 15 r ler bearings 

11 of them Timkens 
where the usual ball bear- 
ings would cost one-fifth as 
much, 

We use in each car 190 
drop forgings, at twice the 
average cost of steel cast- 
ings. We do this to make 
flaws impossible. 

We equip the car with 
oversize tires—34x4.. The 
cost is.about $60 per car 
over tires which some all 
Sufficient on a car of this 
weight. But the cost comes 
back to you over and over 
in the lower tire upkeep. 

Weuseacentrifugal pump. 

We use f4-inch brake 
drums. 


We use 2-inch, 7 leat 
Springs. 

Then note the costly fin 
ish. Each body gets I7 
coats. 


The deep upholstering 1S 
of genuine leather, filled 
with the best curled hair. 

Every detail shows the 
final touch. The electric 
side lights are set in the 
dash. And even the engine 
is nickel-trimmed. 


All for $1,095 


To build a car like this, 
mside and outside, for 
$1,095, is an amazing 
achievement. 

It would be to me an im- 
possibility on a much larger 
production. And a lesser 
car would not be wanted 
when men found it out. 

That’s why I limit my 
output. 

It is also the reason why 
men want more cars than | 
can build. 


The $100 Control 


I believe men. would pay 
$100 extra for the center 
control in this Reo the 
Fifth. Yet it adds not one 
cent to the cost. 

All the gear shifting is 
done by one light handle, 
entirely out of the way. It 
is done by moving this han- 
dle only three inches in each 
of four directions. It’s as 
simple as moving the spark 
lever. 

No reaching—no levers 
in the way. Both brakes 


are operated by foot pedals. 
Both the front doors are 
clear. 

This arrangement  per- 
mits of right-hand control, 
combined with left-side 
drive. And that is re- 
garded as an essential in a 
car that’s up to date. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
3ElectricLights 
190 Drop 
| Forgings 
| 
| 





Made with 5 


and2Passen- Top and windshield not included in price. 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer 


ger Bodies 








Reo the Fifth | 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
, self-starter, extra rim and brackets — all for $100 extra (list price $170). | 
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